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Our  straw  poll 
...right  on 


nose! 


The  Sun-Times  Straw  Poll  scored  one  of  the  most  accurate  Pres¬ 
idential  election  forecasts  in  its  remarkable  40-year  history  of 
measuring  political  opinion  in  Illinois— a  model  for  newspapers 
around  the  country. 

The  poll  also  foresaw: 

■  The  upset  victory  in  the  state’s  attorney  race 

■  Senator  Percy  running  ahead  of  the  Nixon  landslide 

■  A  too-close-to-call  gubernatorial  race 

In  addition  to  statewide  accuracy,  The  Sun-Times  correctly  pre¬ 
dicted  voter  patterns  in  various  parts  of  Illinois.  A  competitive 
newspaper  poll  missed  the  Presidential  race  by  over  2  points, 
and  wrongly  predicted  easy  victories  for  the  incumbent  state’s 
attorney  and  governor. 

We  salute  Joe  Reilly  and  his  staff  whose  conscientious  work  has 
contributed  towards  editorial  excellence  in  The  Sun-Times  and 
on  the  CDN/S-T  Wire. 

CHICAGO 


Joe  Reilly  spent  six  weeks 
training  his  crew  of  38  poll¬ 
sters  and  planning  the  ap¬ 
portioning  of  votes.  The  key 
to  the  poll’s  success  is  care¬ 
ful  pre-planning  and  meticu¬ 
lous  ballot  gathering  and 
computation.  Two  visits  were 
made  to  every  area;  the  final 
figures  are  based  on  the 
second  visit. 
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Media  Records  1968  1969  1970  1971  1972 

Total  lineage 

first  9  months  15,021,697  16,306,573  15,562,807  17,025,125  19,794,848 

For  the  first  9  months  of  1972 
the  Daily  Courant  carried  more 
advertising  than  any  daily 
newspaper  in  New  ^gland. 


Some  things  just  can’t  wait  more  than  nine  months!  Like  the  news  about  our  great  big  bouncing 
advertising  lineage  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1972.  Of  course,  with  our  record  of  past  performance 
it  shouldn’t  be  too  much  of  a  surprise.  After  all,  we  are  the  largest  newspaper  in  New  England 
outside  of  Boston.  And  Connecticut  leads  all  48  contiguous  states  in  median  household  income  and 
percentage  of  household  incomes  over  $1 5,000  and  over  $25,000.**  When  you  really  want  to  sell 
something,  put  your  message  where  the  money  is.  In  the  newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation  in 
the  richest  state. 

"Sales  Management  1972  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


gfllf  Haftfinfft  ,..c 

283  Broad  St.,  Hartford,  Connecticut  061 15  Represented  Nattonaily  by  Branham-Molo-iey  Inc 

Write  Sid  Kaplan  for  our  latest  Fact  Book  on  the  Connecticut  and  Hartford  Markets 
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Attention 

JOURNALISM 

Professors 

and 

Students . . . 

Did  you  know  that  you  can  get 
special  student  circulation  rates  for 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  the 
weekly  news  magazine  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry? 

Special  rate  only  $3.20  for 
16  weekly  issues,  mailed  in  bulk, 
to  your  classroom.  Keep  up-to-date 
every  week  on  news  and  events  in 
the  newspaper  business,  including 
E&P’s  marketplace  for  journalism 
job  opportunities,  up  to  six  pages 
of  classified  ads  a  week! 


TO  ORDER  YOUR 
CLASSROOM  COPIES  OF  E&P 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON: 


Circulation  Dept. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

Please  send  me _ copies  of  Editor  &  Publisher  each 

week  for  16  weeks  at  the  special  student  rate  of  $3.20  per 

semester.  Our  check  or  purchase  order  for  $ _ 

is  enclosed. 

Professor’s  name: _ 

Name  of  School:  _ _ _ 

Address:  _ 


J  City  _ State  _ Zip  _  * 

I  I 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

DECEMBER 

I — California  Press  Association.  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

1- 2 — Wisconsin  AP  Association.  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

10- 13 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop:  Investigative  reporting.  University  of 
Florida,  Gainsville. 

JANUARY 

7- 19 — API  Women's  Page  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

11- 13 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  Tucson. 

12- 13 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke. 

14-17 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Chateau 
Frontenac,  Quebec. 

18-20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Newton,  Mass. 

18-20 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Hotel  Sheraton.  Nashville. 

18- 21 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Boston.  Boston. 

19- 20 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 
Newton,  Mass. 

20- 23 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Sherman  House, 
Chicago. 

20- 26— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America.  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Acapulco, 
Mexico. 

21- 23 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Walt 
Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

26-28— Te  xas  Press  Association.  Marriott  Hotel,  Dallas. 

21- Feb.  2 — API  Sports  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

FEBRUARY 

4-16— API  Newspaper  Promotion  and  Public  Relations  seminar.  Columbia 
University. 

8- 10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus,  Columbus. 

10-13 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association  Winter  meeting.  Fairmont  Roosevelt 

Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

18-20 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Fort  Brown  Hotel,  Brownsville. 

22- 24 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Town  House  Motor  Inn,  Columbia. 
25-27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 

Albany. 

18-March  2 — API  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (for  newspapers 
over  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University. 

MARCH 

2- 4 — Maryland,  Delaware,  D.C.  Press  Association  convention.  Sheraton- 
Lanham,  Washington  Beltway. 

4-16— API  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

16-18 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Plck- 
Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

18-19 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Binghamton. 

18-30 — API  Classified  Advertising  Managers  seminar.  Columbia  University. 
29-31 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising  conference.  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  Knoxville. 

APRIL 

1-5 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Regency  Hyatt 
House,  Atlanta. 

1-6— API  Newspaper  Personnel  Management  seminar.  Columbia  University. 
8-20 — API  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation). 
Columbia  University. 

13-14 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Paris  Landing  Inn,  Paris. 

22- 26— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

23 —  Associated  Press.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

MAY 

1-4 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  The  Shoreham,  Washington, 
D.C. 

13-16— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Doral 
Country  Club,  Miami,  Fla. 

13-25 — API  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

20- 23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Convention.  Town  and  Country 
Hotel,  San  Diego. 

21- 25 — International  Federation  of  Publishers.  (FIEJ).  Vienna.  Aus. 


Vol.  105.  No.  48,  Nov.  25,  1972.  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
puhlished  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y,  10022.  Cable  address  "Edpub.  New 
York."  Second  class  iiostarre  paid  at  New  York.  N.Y.  and  additional  mailinR 
offices.  Titles  patented  anil  Ketristered  and  contents  copyrighteil  ©  1972  by 
^itor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All  rirrhts  reserved.  Annual  subscription  $10.00 
in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $25.00. 
Payment  in  sterling  may  lie  m.ade  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  "External  Account," 
Chemical  Bank.  10  Moornate,  London,  E.  C.  2,  Enizland. 

Postmaster;  If  undelivered,  please  send  form  3579  to  Ekiitor  &  Publisher 
Co.,  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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THAT^S  The 
LAST  time 
X  To  A 
SEITISH 
P04T0E  foR 
ACUPUHCTUEE/ 


ACCESSORY 
CrRoufV 
INCLUDES 
THIS  EEEE 
ToMI  Rope  I 


See  what  we  mean?  “Frank  and  Ernest”  is,  editors  tell  us,  in  the 
tradition  of  such  classic  humor  strips  as  “Krazy  Kat,”  “Peanuts” 
and  “Beetle  Bailey.”  Yet  it  is  also  different.  Which  is  why  we  just 
couldn’t  let  it  get  away  from  us.  “Frank  and  Ernest”  was  created  by 
Bob  Thaves,  a  cartoonist  who  also  happens  to  be  a  psychologist 
(maybe  this  is  why  it’s  funny).  We’d  like  your  judgment.  For  samples, 
write  to  Dick  Johnson,  Sales  Director,  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  1200  West  Third  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 
“Frank  and  Ernest”  is  part  of  the  NEA  Daily  Service. 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Association/ New  York-Cleveland 


mil  If 

■1^ 
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Left  To  Right;  Don  Hill,  Chief  of  Landmark  Washington  Bureau, 

M.  Wayne  Woodlief,  Staffer  and  a  Neiman  Fellow,  Larry  Cheek,  Staffer 


Landmark  News  Service  —  a 
helping  hand  for  editors 

Every  newspaper  publisher  and  editor  knows 
that  frequently  a  locally  developing  news  article 
leads  back  to  Washington.  And  in  Washington  he 
needs  a  staff  of  capable  reporters  to  track  down 
leads,  spot  new  trends,  check  on  facts,  cover  the 
various  hearings  of  committees,  agencies  and 
other  governmental  bodies.  That’s  why  Landmark 
News  Service  was  established. 

Headed  by  Bureau  Chief  Don  Hill,  LNS  pro¬ 
vides  a  helping  hand  to  editors  of  the  six  Landmark 
newspapers  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Its 
small,  competent  staff  of  specialists  know  their 
way  around  the  maze  of  bureaus  and  agencies. 
They  know  who  to  contact  to  get  the  answers 
editors  need. 

Although  LNS  Washington  Bureau  members 
develop  feature  material  of  regional  interest,  they 
devote  most  of  their  time  and  talent  to  finding 
the  answers  to  the  specific  requests  of  editors.  In 
this  manner  each  Landmark  newspaper  is  better 
equipped  to  provide  more  thorough  news  cover¬ 
age  and  more  penetrating  analysis  of  a  given  situa¬ 
tion  for  its  readers. 

We  think  it  helps  us  produce  quality  news¬ 
papers.  And  that’s  what  Landmark  is  all  about. 


1  LANDMARK 

\l  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 

150  W.  Brambleton  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501 


The  Virginian-Pilol  Ledger-Star  Norfalk.  Va. 

The  Roanoke  Times  The  World-News  Roanoke.  Va. 
Greensboro  Daily  News  The  Greensboro  Record  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


LANDMARK  =  Quality  Newspapers 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  1-ieiiora  Williaiii8un 

NE\^  SROOM  HIJ.\CK — The  other  day  a  case  plojiped  out 
into  the  pneumatic  tube  pit  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C. )  Observer 
and  News  pliotography  department.  .\n  unsuspectinfj  soul 
opened  the  tube,  expecting  an  assignment  sheet.  However, 
printed  thereon  was:  “This  is  a  stick-up.  I’ut  SIO.OOO  in  the 
tube.”  Of  course,  the  wordman  jokester  got  only  laugliter. 

*  *  * 

SHOULD  I  C.\LL  YOU  NE\VSP.\PEKMEN  OK  JOUR- 
N-ALISTS?  asked  tiovernor  Robert  .  Sccttt  as  he  welcomed 
the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  to  Nortli  Caro¬ 
lina.  Scott  irointed  out  the  difference,  as  defined  by  tlie  late 
Oscar  J.  Coffin  of  the  journalism  school  at  tlie  University  of 
North  Carolina:  A  journalist  is  a  guy  who  borrows  SIO  from  a 
newspaperman  and  forgets  to  pav  him  hack. 

«•  *  '  * 

NOW’  HERE'S  -AN  EXPOSE — Want  to  know  Iiow  Robert 
S.  Boyd,  chief  of  Knight  Newspapers  Washington  Bureau,  got 
into  the  newspaper  business?  W  elU  after  Harvard  and  several 
years  at  tlie  State  Department.  Boh  decided  he  wanted  to  go 
into  newspapering.  But  how?  He  answered  a  classified  ad  in 
E&P — ancl  got  the  job  at  the  Lafayette  (La.)  Daily  Advertiser. 
-Xnd  when  Boh  felt  it  was  time  to  move  on,  cjuite  naturally,  he 
answered  another  E&P  ad  and  landed  a  job  at  the  Denton 
Harbor  (Mich.)  Nens-Palladium.  From  there  he  went  to  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  etc. 

Bed)  confirmed  the  job  history  as  outlined  by  John  McCul¬ 
lough.  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  in  introducing  Boyd  to  NCiEW 
in  Charlotte  last  week.  Boh  said  afterwards  that  not  a  week 
goes  by  that  he  doesn't  give  this  advice  to  aspiring  journalists 
coming  hv  the  office:  “Read  E&P."  That's  lovaltv.  friends. 

*  *  * 

.\RE  YOU  INTERVIEW'INC  ME?  cpieried  Vermont  Royster 
mid-way  in  a  conversation  just  before  the  former  editor  of  the 
If  all  Street  Journal  joined  a  panel  on  the  jcresidential  elec-tion. 
W  hereupon,  he  turned  his  hack  to  the  cocktail  jearty  and  lean¬ 
ing  over  a  red  banquet  table,  one  foot  on  the  riser,  summed 
up  his  new  life:  “The  best  of  all  jcossihle  worlds" — to  he  a 
journalist  (he  still  writes  for  WSJ)  and  yet  to  live  in  Chapel 
Hill,  where  he  is  teaching  two  seminars,  one  in  journalism  and 
one  on  modern  jcolitics.  His  health  problems  have  disappeared 
ancl  aiipearance  confirms  statement  that  he  feels  great.  “I've 
got  everything  on  a  nine-month  hasis-  like  a  hahy."  Royster 
says  of  his  eontract  to  write  for  the  Journal;  his  radio-television 
commentary  with  CBS.  ancl  teaching. 

Demonstrating  how  much  he's  with  the  academic  scene, 
Royster  looks  a  little  worried  when  he  says  that  one  of  his 
students,  Evans  W  itt  (editor  of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Daily  Tar  Heel),  is  on  one  of  the  critique  discussions.  “1 
hope  he  did  all  right?"  Reassured.  Vermont  Royster  beamed. 

I  didn't  mention  that  his  student  editor,  during  comments  on 
career  orientation  of  camjeus  young  today,  had  said  the  Tar 
Heel  reporters  were  paid  the  munificent  sum  of  SI  a  clay  and 
that  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  to  work  long  hours. 

*  •*■  * 

THE  MORE  THINGS  CH.VNCiE.  THE  MORE  .  .  .  Those 

who  think  “doing  their  thing''  is  'Foday'sville  should  know  that 
hack  in  1899.  when  Elbert  Hubbard  first  printed  his  Message 
to  Garcia  in  The  Philistine,  his  advice  for  the  young  called  for 
“stiffening  of  the  vertebra  which  will  cause  them  to  he  loyal 
to  a  trust,  to  act  promjctly.  concentrate  their  energies;  do  the 
thing  .  .  .''  .'\nd  said  columnist  Harry  Golden,  talking  about 
personal  journalism  with  the  editorial  writers  in  Charlotte. 
Huhhard  lives  on,  revered  for  his  profound  observation  that 
“life  is  one  god-damned  thing  after  another.'’ 

*  •*•  * 

THE  HOTEL  W  .\S  STILL  BEING  BUILT  around  the  edi¬ 
torial  writers  in  Charlotte,  hut  the  jeress  room  was  thought¬ 
fully  equiicped  by  the  Downtowner  East  and  jerogram  chairman 
David  (lillespie  and  staff  with  six  tyicewriters.  two  bathrooms, 
and  i)ushhutton  hahy  blue  telephones--located  both  in  jiress 
room  ancl  each  bathroom.  Walls  were  hahyhlue;  doors,  a  deep 
violet;  carpet,  green  and  blue;  chairs  (other  than  canary 
yellow  banquet  types)  were  black  laccpier  with  red  or  blue 
seats.  .\nd  Nellie  Dixon  of  the  Charlotte  Observer  news  staff 
came  by  each  evening  to  help  out. 
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New  Orleans’  sophisticated  cultural  tradition  has  recently  been  enhanced  by  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  first  building  of  its  proposed  $30-million  cultural  complex. 

Here  will  be  the  much  needed  new  home  of  the  New  Orleans  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Opera  House  Association.  The  facility,  which  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  2,316,  contains  the  latest  innovations  in  fully  automated  stage 
and  lighting  equipment. 

New  Orleans  held  America’s  first  opera  season  and  as  early  as  1805  had  a 
permanent  building  for  opera. 

Future  plans  for  the  complex  include  a  theatre  in  the  round,  an  800-seat  recital 
hall,  museum,  planetarium,  an  office  building  for  cultural  organizations  and  ample 
parking. 

Many  of  New  Orleans’  more  than  3-million-per-year  visitors  and  virtually  all 
culture  enthusiasts  consult  the  amusement  pages  of  The  Times-Picayune  and  The 
States-Item  for  news  of  the  performing  arts.  These  newspapers  deliver  a  traditional 
audience-response  that  draws  repeated  encores  from  retail  and  national  advertisers 
alike. 


THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE  and  THE  STATES-ITEM 

Mornings  and  Sunday  Weekday  Evenings 


REPRESENTED  BY  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


Editor  6l  Publisher 

*  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robart  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

The  no-confidence  laws 

California  and  New  Jersey  are  two  of  the  IS  states  that  have  so- 
called  confidence  laws  supposedly  protecting  newsmen  from  contein|)t 
of  court  for  refusing  to  divulge  their  sources.  In  those  two  states  the 
courts  have  created  new  interpretations  of  the  laws,  discovered  legal 
loopholes,  and  sent  two  reporters  to  jail  for  contempt  proving 
such  laws  may  be  practically  worthless  in  the  face  of  a  determined 
judiciary. 

1  he  Supreme  Court  of  the  I’nited  States  has  tacitly  agreed  with 
those  lower  court  decisions  by  declining  to  review  one  of  them,  and 
refusing  to  stay  execution  of  sentence  in  the  other,  which  places  the 
validity  of  confidence  laws  in  extreme  jeopardy  in  the  other  Hi  states 
as  well. 

I'he  effect  of  both  cases  is  to  make  newsmen  a  j)art  of  the  law  en¬ 
forcement  machinery,  an  agent  of  the  courts  and  of  government. 

In  California,  a  trial  judge  ordered  all  lawyers  and  others  con¬ 
nected  with  the  case  not  to  give  out  information.  One  attorney,  still 
unnamed,  gave  to  a  reporter  a  statement  by  a  prosecution  witness 
which  was  |)ublished  before  its  sidtmission  in  evidence.  In  holding 
the  re])orter  in  contempt  for  refusing  to  betray  his  source,  the  judge 
has  in  effect  made  the  reporter  the  enforcer  of  the  court’s  gag  order. 

The  record  of  contempt  convictions  against  reporters  has  grown 
since  the  U.S.  Supreme  C.ourt  decision  in  the  C.alclwcll-liran/burg 
case.  T  he  history  of  the  California  and  New  Jersey  cases  indicate  to 
us  the  record  will  continue  to  grow,  the  once  accepted  privilege  of  a 
newsman  to  protect  his  confidential  sources  will  be  eroded  to  com- 
])lete  ineffectiveness.  .Malfeasance  and  misfeasance  in  public  office 
will  go  unreported  because  no  public-spirited  person  will  dare  to  tell 
a  reporter  what  he  knows. 

The  tenor  of  Supreme  Court  rulings  in  this  area  is  such  that  only 
broad  congressional  action  will  stop  the  erosion.  I  he  role  of  the  jness 
as  the  watchdog  of  government  will  surely  disappear  unless  the  news¬ 
man’s  |x)wer  of  independent  incpiiry  is  guaranteed  and  ])rotectctl  by 
Congress. 
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Ten  months  ago,  William  F.  liiickley  Jr  syndicated  columnist  and 
television  commentator,  filed  suit  in  U.S.  District  (xmrt.  New  ^ork, 
against  the  .American  Federation  of  Television  and  Radio  .Artists 
(.AFTRA)  challenging  the  constitutionality  of  a  ref|uiremcnt  that  he 
join  and  pay  dues  to  a  private  organization  or  be  denied  his  right  to 
work  on  the  public  airways. 

flow  right  he  was!  Fhe  point  of  his  complaint  is  brought  home  by 
the  current  strike  of  the  broadcast  Television  and  Radio  Fngineers 
against  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  .AFTR.A,  which  is  not 
involved  in  the  dispute,  had  directed  its  members  at  that  network  to 
observe  .the  picket  line.  Some  famous  names  in  television  news  would 
have  observed  this  order,  placing  that  nnion  in  the  position  of  dic¬ 
tating  who  shall  or  shall  not  cover  the  news,  had  not  .AFTR.A  re¬ 
scinded  the  order. 

In  the  future,  will  all  news  programs  be  preceded  by  the  announce¬ 
ment;  “This  news  is  brought  to  you  with  the  permission  of  .AFTR.A?’’ 

EDITO 


London:  23  Ethelbert  Road.  Blrchington,  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 
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Don’t  you  know  anything  about  religion? 


By  Leonard  Sanderson  Jr. 


“Don’t  you  know  anything  about  re¬ 
ligion,”  inquired  the  voice  on  the  phone.  “A 
Monsignor  is  not  a  Most  Reverend;  he  is  a 
Right  Reverend.  You  got  the  time  for  the 
Wednesday  night  bingo  game  wrong,  too. 
Can’t  you  get  anything  right?  You  reporters 
are  all  alike.  I’ll  bet  you’ve  never  been  in  a 
church  building  in  your  life.” 

This  vicarious  telephone  monologue  is 
not  unlike  hundreds  received  by  religion 
writers  and  editors  throughout  the  news¬ 
paper  world.  Though  often  overlooked  by 
their  journalistic  contemporaries,  the  re- 
ligi«»n  writer  isn't  overlooked  by  the  news¬ 
paper  reader.  It  was  not  until  I  worked  as 
an  assistant  to  a  religion  editor  tliat  1,  the 
son  of  a  Baptist  minister,  realized  how  true 
this  was. 

For  years  I  read  religion  sections  with 
some  dissatisfaction  and  thought  them  the 
dullest  material  in  print.  They  were  trite 
pages  filled  with  hosts  of  small  advertise¬ 
ments  from  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  churches. 
The  remaining  space  was  always  given 
over  to  sermon  topics,  youth  group  plans, 
spiritual  singing  concerts  and  the  like.  The 
section  was  not  a  big  money-maker;  rather 
it  was  a  sort  of  gift  to  area  churches,  a 
warm,  down-home,  inoffensive  journalistic 
tithe. 

Before  I  went  to  this  summer  job.  I  felt 
that  this  was  all  there  was  to  religious  jour¬ 
nalism.  I  was  abruptly  awakened.  I  found 
that  some  religion  writers  and  editors  are 
not  satisfied  with  just  getting  out  the  reg¬ 
ular  Saturday  evening  edition.  Moreover, 
these  writers  believed  they  were  speaking 
to  the  largest  audience  anywhere.  I  decided 
to  find  out  why. 

One  editor,  a  pioneer  in  the  religious 
writer  field,  told  me  of  an  incident  that  in¬ 
spired  him  to  investigate  further  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  religious  writer. 

“I  was  looking  frantically  for  a  possible 
lead  for  my  .Saturday  church  section,”  he 
said,  “when  I  decided  to  call  my  good 
friend  and  pastor  for  information  concern¬ 
ing  his  Sunday  sermon  topic.  After  he  gave 
me  the  information  we  proceeded  to  dis¬ 
cuss  upcoming  topics  dealing  with  new 
trends  in  theology.” 

“In  the  middle  of  the  conversation  he 
laughingly  said,  ‘Maybe  you  ought  to  write 
some  think  pieces  or  feature  articles  about 
the  subjects  and  maybe  stir  uj)  some  real 
interest  in  your  church  page.’  ” 

“I  was  infuriated  by  my  pastor’s  last 
statement.  After  all.  I  thought,  hadn’t  I 
been  doing  him  a  favor  for  even  printing 
anything  about  him,”  he  said. 

“It  was  this  particular  jolt.”  said  the 
editor,  “that  painfully  opened  my  eyes  to 
my  journalistic  shortcomings.” 

Another  religion  editor  told  me  his  about- 
face  came  after  reading  statistics  published 
in  a  national  periodical  revealing  that  ap¬ 
proximately  60  percent  of  the  total  ])oj)ula- 
tion  of  the  United  States  were  members  of 
some  church  or  synagogue.  Of  that  same 
total,  he  said.  30  percent  were  active  mem¬ 
bers  in  those  institutions. 

“If  these  statistics  are  true.”  he  said,  “the 


newsj)aper  religion  writer  could  well  he 
speaking  to  a  larger  audience,  if  he  has 
good  material,  than  any  other  single  sub¬ 
ject  editor.” 

“Other  newspapers  often  have  special 
sections  on  chess,  politics,  movies,  hooks, 
fishing  and  other  such  subjects,”  he  said, 
“hut  each  of  those  subjects  appeals  only  to 
a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  total 
population.” 

“The  final  fact  that  completely  won  me 
over,  however,  came  when  I  decided  to 
check  the  advertising  files  for  a  customer 
list,”  he  said.  “1  found  that  by  far  the  larg¬ 
est  advertising  clients  were  also  leaders  in 
communitv  churches.  Suddenly  I  felt  like  a 
fool  for  every  church  page  editor  or  writer 
guilty  of  my  crimes  of  minimization  of  re¬ 
ligious  news.” 

The  religion  writer  has  a  uni(pie  role  in 
the  American  press.  It  is  his  duty  to  write 
about  the  subject  that  is  closest  to  the 
hearts  (not  heads)  of  the  public.  No  other 
subject  is  cajjahle  of  drawing  the  emotions 
and  anger  of  the  reader  as  readily  as  a  re¬ 
ligious  subject  treated  flippantly  or  irrev¬ 
erently. 

The  modern  reader,  however,  is  much 
better  educated  and  informed  so  that  he 
understands  and  recognizes  words  related 
to  sociology,  science  and  technology,  radia- 
ticin.  electrocardiograph,  neurotic  and  socio¬ 
path,  hut  is  stumped  when  it  comes  to  ele¬ 
mentary  religious  terms. 

The  reader  is  tired  and  insulted  by 
mediocre  religious  coverage  that  merely 
relates  where  “so-and-so”  is  preaching  and 
where  the  local  “gospel  singing  quartet”  is 
performing  Sunday  evening. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  specialist 
religious  writer  to  promote  public  enlight¬ 
enment.  If  he  does  not.  the  newsi)aper  as 
educator  is  falling  far  short  of  one  of  its 
designated  roles.  The  sins  of  religious  writ¬ 
ers  are  mainly  those  of  omission,  not  com¬ 
mission. 

The  concei)t  of  investigative  religious  re¬ 
porting  does  not  advocate  religious  muck¬ 
raking,  rather  it  advocates  informing  the 
reader  objectively  so  he  can  come  to  his 
own  conclusions  about  certain  acts  of  the 
church  or  her  representatives. 

The  first  editor  I  told  you  about  said  he 
published  a  series  of  think  pieces  on  the 
subjects  suggested  by  his  pastor. 

“Upon  reading  the  articles  many  readers 
felt  me  to  he  a  radical  or  troublemaker; 
others  praised  me  as  an  intellectual,  and 
still  others  accused  me  of  heresy.”  he  said, 
“hut  my  articles  were  always  read  and 
commented  on.” 

From  feature  stories  or  think  pieces  con¬ 
cerning  changing  theologies  and  trends  in 
the  church,  the  religious  writing  field  re¬ 
mains  still  relatively  untouched  by  the 
other  popular  vehicles  of  the  working  press. 

Some  religious  writers  tell  of  church 
leaders  and  laymen  forever  passing  along 
religious  literature  ft>r  personal  reading. 
This  practice  has  leil  one  church  page  edi¬ 
tor  to  feature  a  weekly  book  review  column 


in  his  Saturday  section.  Other  editors  sim¬ 
ply  list  the  hooks  after  related  stories  or 
think  pieces. 

Religiously  oriented  editorials,  feature 
stories,  cartoons  and  hook  reviews  now  ap- 
liear  in  several  leading  newspapers.  The 
popularity  of  these  features  has  influenced 
some  managing  editors  to  install  them  in 
other  sections  of  the  daily  newspaper,  com¬ 
peting  with  other  news  and  editorial  fea¬ 
tures.  This  practice  has  quieted  much  of 
the  comj)laint  of  no  “good  news  ever  being 
in  the  paper.” 

Indeed.  I  found  the  opportunities,  ma¬ 
terials  and  demands  for  good  religion  writ¬ 
ers  to  he  vast  and  unlimited.  The  avenues 
of  communication  for  the  innovative  re¬ 
ligious  writer  are  not  crowded.  The  thirst 
for  thought  and  all-around  improvement  in 
journalism  has  lifted  the  black  crepe  lining 
from  the  church  page. 

The  upheavals  in  church  policies,  the¬ 
ologies  and  influences  make  religious  and 
church  oriented  news  of  great  importance 
and  consequence  to  readers  everywhere  and 
of  every  faith.  The  religious  world,  as  every 
other,  is  vastly  changing  and  the  reporter 
who  is  willing  to  record  those  changes  will 
gain  much  reward.  The  mature  journalist 
capable  of  reporting,  analyzing  and  relating 
relevant  religious  news  as  he  would  any 
current  news  story  has  a  bright  future  in 
religious  writing  and  editing. 

Atfer  years  of  reading  dull  material,  this 
preacher’s  kid  is  looking  forward  to  accel¬ 
erating  improvement  in  religious  writing. 
Who  knows,  maybe  we  might  even  “learn 
something  about  religion?” 

♦  *  * 

Leonard  Sanderson  Jr.  is  a  free  lance 
writer  who  lives  in  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Short  Takes 

At  1  p.m.  beer  stands  inside  the  fair¬ 
grounds  were  doing  a  brick  business,  as 
fans  went  through  pre-game  warmups. — 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  man,  reported  to  be  accompanying 
a  29-year-old  nude  woman  along  Thomas 
Street  near  the  Seattle  Center,  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  arresting  officers  as  wearing 
“blue  genes.” — Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-In- 
telligencer. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Telephone  calls  to  President  Nixon’s  na¬ 
tional  campaign  headquarters  are  now 
answered  with  a  cherry  “four  more 
years.” — Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

As  a  rule,  when  it  is  alove,  the  common 
lobster  is  a  dark  greenish  purple,  ...  — 
New  Canaan  (Conn.)  Advertiser. 

:4c  ♦  ♦ 

By  the  same  decisive  margin  it  called 
on  the  next  Labor  government  to  try  to 
negotiate  better  terms  and.,  if  it  failed,  to 
let  the  British  people  decide  in  a  referen¬ 
dum  or  general  election  whether  to  stay 
in  Europe. — Columbia  (S.C.)  State. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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YOUCANTTELL 
ANAJIONAL 
MEDIA  BUYER 
BY  HIS 


attract  top-ranking  corporate  So  don’t  lose  out.  Put  the  reach  and 

executives  who  influence  or  set  selling  power  of  The  New  York 

advertising  policy. . .  board  chair-  Times  National  Economic  Survey  to 

men,  presidents,  controllers,  work  for  you.  And  profit, 

treasurers,  marketing  directors  and  Advertising  closes  Tuesday, 

sales  managers.  December  19. 

The  Times  National  Economic 
Survey  will  be  seen  and  read  as  well 
by  89  per  cent  of  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  executives,  74  per  cent  of 
client  executives,  72  per  cent  of  buy¬ 
ing  service  executives. . . plus  their 
counterparts  in  leading  advertising 
centers  across  the  country. 

In  short,  the  very  people  who  are  most 

likely  to  affect  your  national  adver-  First  in  media  advertising 

tising  linage  situation  in  1973.  among  all  U.S.  newspapers. 


She 

JJeUr  JJork 
Siitte0 


Bagging  national  advertising 
schedules  is  a  cannier  proposition 
than  ever.  It’s  a  rare  account  where 
you  can  pin  down  one  person— and 
only  one— who  decides  where,  when 
and  how  national  advertising  dollars 
are  allocated. 

Gcxxl  reason,  therefore,  to  put  your 
audience  and  market  story  before 
the  diverse  national  audience  of 
advertising  and  business  executives 
who  will  be  reading  The  New  York 
Times  National  Economic  Survey, 
Sunday,  January  1. 

This  unique  report,  established 
over  the  years  as  an  invaluable  aid 
to  business  decision-making,  will 
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APME  sees  pressing  need 
for  news  confidence  laws 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

A  sinfjle  thread  ran  through  the  four- 
day  program  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association  in  Kansas 
City.  It  wove  a  story  of  editors’  deep 
concern  for  erosion  of  press  freedom. 

Specifically,  this  concern  was  expressed 
in  a  resolution  that  was  adopted  on  the 
final  day.  It  read  as  follows: 

“The  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  increasing  use  of  contempt  powers  by 
the  courts  to  censor  the  news  by  seeking 
to  foice  reporters  to  divulge  confidential 
sources  of  information. 

“The  main  concern  is  that  such  court 
actions,  if  unchecked,  will  deprive  the 
public  of  information  heretofore  obtained 
by  reporters  from  sources  who  would  not 
give  it  if  they  were  identified.  The  press 
has  a  long  history  of  investigative  report¬ 
ing  which  in  many  instances  has  uncov¬ 
ered  wrong-doing  by  public  officials  and 
private  citizens,  or  provided  other  in¬ 
formation  the  public  was  entitled  to  have. 
Such  reporting  is  in  the  public  interest 
and  should  not  be  hampered  by  the  threat 
of  imprisonment  if  sources  are  not  re¬ 
vealed. 

“Several  cases  in  the  last  few  years 
have  pointed  up  the  necessity  for  effective 
federal  and  state  laws  which  will  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  news  reporters’ 
sources.’’ 

Farr’s  case  supported 

The  resolution  mentioned  the  recent 
case  of  William  T.  Farr,  a  Lon  Avr/des 
Times  reporter,  who  spent  several  hours 
in  jail  last  week  before  he  was  released  on 
a  w'rit  of  habeas  corpus,  after  declining 
again  to  identify  a  lawyer  who  gave  him 
information  during  the  Charles  Manson 
murder  trial. 

The  APME  commended  Farr  for  his 
courageous  stand  and  voiced  support  for 
the  position  he  has  taken.  The  resolution 
concluded  that  the  APME  “expresses  con¬ 
cern  about  judicial  censorship  and  that 
such  injustices  as  Farr’s  being  jailed  do 
occur  under  the  American  system  of  jus¬ 
tice.” 

Eugiclon  favors  a  Ian- 

Leading  up  to  this  declaration  w-ere  re¬ 
peated  appeals  for  shield  laws  by  U.S. 
Senator  Thomas  Eagleton  of  Missouri; 
Repr.  Charles  J.  Whalen  of  Ohio;  Peter 
J.  Bridge,  the  New  Jersey  reporter  who 
spent  20  days  in  jail;  and  Earl  Caldwell, 
New  York  'Times  reporter  w'hose  assertion 
of  a  right  to  refuse  to  testify  before  a 
grand  jury  was  denied  in  a  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


Eagleton  called  for  a  qualified 
new.sman’s  privilege  in  a  federal  statute, 
but  he  warned  that  the  Nixon  Administra¬ 
tion  is  opposed  to  any  law  and  insists  that 
the  Attorney  General’s  guidelines  for  sub¬ 
poenaing  newsmen  provide  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection  to  journalists. 

“These  guidelines,”  Eagleton  said, 
“have  several  weaknesses,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  they  are  revocable 
at  the  will  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
absolutely  dependent  on  his  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  determining  when  subpoenas  are 
to  be  issued. 

“Nor  do  they  apply  to  other  government 
agencies,”  Eagleton  pointed  out. 

Three  kinds  of  bills 

Congressman  Whalen  outlined  provi¬ 
sions  in  Free  Flow  of  Information  Act 
which  grants  are  absolute  privilege,  with 
two  exceptions. 

To  clarify  some  of  the  confusion  that 
has  arisen  over  several  bills  befoie  Con¬ 
gress,  which  have  been  sponsored  by  as 
many  as  60  members,  Whalen  described 
three  principal  types  of  legislation: 

1.  “One  bill  would  apply  only  in  crimi¬ 
nal  cases,  and  a  testimonial  privilege 
would  be  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule — the  burden  would  be  on  the  reporter 
to  show  that  his  case  falls  within  the 
exception  and  that  his  sources  and  notes 
should  be  protected  from  government  sup- 
poena. 

2.  “.\nother  bill  would  establish  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  reporter  in  all  cases  without 
exception. 

.3.  “The  third  bill  (Whalen’s)  would  es¬ 
tablish  protection  for  the  reporter  in  all 
cases  but  would  provide  for  a  means  of 
divesting  the  privilege  in  extreme  circum¬ 
stances.” 

In  Whalen’s  opinion,  the  first  type  of 
bill  is  too  limited,  in  that  the  protection  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The 
other  two  bills  establish  a  testimonial 
privilege  as  the  rule,  and  either,  if  enact¬ 
ed,  he  said,  “would  serve  to  promote  a 
free  flow  of  infonnation.” 

Whalen  said  he  did  not  relish  the  idea 
of  arguing  against  advocates  of  an  abso¬ 
lute  privilege.  However,  he  said  under  his 
hill  a  reporter  cannot  use  the  absolute 
privilege  to  “emasculate  libel  laws.” 

Exception  in  libel  defense 

If  a  reporter  is  a  defendant  in  a  libel 
case,  and  he  asserts  a  defense  based  upon 
the  reliability  of  his  source  of  informa¬ 
tion,  the  Whalen  bill  provides  he  may  not 
refuse  to  name  his  source,  thereby  pre¬ 
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eluding  the  court  from  examining  the 
merits  of  his  defense  claim. 

In  addition,  Whalen’s  bill  provides  a 
mechanism  for  divesting  the  protection 
under  unusual  circumstances.  The  person 
seeking  information  from  a  reporter  must 
apply  to  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  an  order  divesting  the  privilege  and 
request  could  be  granted  “only  if  the  court 
determines  that  the  person  seeking  the 
information  has  shown  by  clear  and  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  (1)  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  person  from 
whom  the  information  is  sought  has  in¬ 
formation  which  is  clearly  relevant  to  a 
specific  probable  violation  of  law;  (2)  has 
demonstrated  that  the  information  sought 
cannot  be  obtained  by  alternative  means; 
and  (3)  has  demonstrated  a  compelling 
and  overriding  national  interest  in  the 
information.” 

Whalen  said  the  chances  for  i)assage  of 
federal  shield  legislation  “are  less  than 
.'iO-oO,”  and  the  White  House  opposes  the 
Free  Flow  of  Information  Act. 

If  legislation  is  to  be  obtained,  Whalen 
said  there  must  be  a  unified  effort  by  the 
proponents,  hut  he  warned  the  newsmen 
to  use  restraint  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  exercise  pressure  on  legislators  who 
are  opposed  to  a  shield  law. 

He  recommended  that  media  represent¬ 
atives  generate  public  awareness  of  this 
issue  through  educative  columns  and  edi¬ 
torials. 

By  following  this  approach,  he  believes, 
the  pressure  for  shield  legislation  will 
come  from  the  public  rather  than  directly 
from  the  press. 

Bridge  for  full  privilege 

This  theme  was  picked  up  by  Peter 
Bridge,  who  has  been  speaking  around  the 
country  since  his  release  from  jail  last 
month.  He  lashed  into  the  editors  for  not 
giving  his  talks  coverage.  He  said  he  re¬ 
cently  addressed  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  and  to  his  dismay  read  no 
account  of  his  remarks  in  the  next  morn¬ 
ing’s  papers. 

Bridge  said  he  had  received  about  1,000 
letters,  with  only  three  people  stating  that 
they  disagreed  with  his  position.  “If  a 
politician  got  this  many  lettei-s,  you  can 
be  sure  that  some  kind  of  action  would  be 
taken,”  Bridge  remaked. 

Bridge  favored  an  absolute  privilege, 
because  “Any  conditional  immunity  is  no 
immunity  at  all.” 

He  noted  that  the  government  dropped 
charges  against  Leslie  Bacon,  who  was 
charged  with  bombing  attempts,  because  it 
would  have  had  to  divulge  its  sources  of 
information. 

Caldwill  secs  career  impared 

Earl  Caldwell,  speaking  in  low  voice 
that  was  barely  audible,  read  a  letter  be 
had  received  recently  from  his  lawyer 
which  said  that  with  the  discharge  of  the 
grand  jury  probing  the  Black  Panthers  in 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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California  his  case  was  closed  and  all 
lepal  obligations  of  his  newspaper  died 
with  the  subpoena. 

This  was  a  mistake,  he  said,  because  the 
povernment  action  had  had  a  “chillinp 
effect  on  my  ability  to  function  as  a  repor¬ 
ter.” 

Caldwell  said  in  order  to  prevent  the 
povernment  from  obtaininp  his  notes  and 
files,  he  had  destroyed  valuable  tape  re- 
cordinps  made  over  a  period  of  five  years. 

As  a  result  of  the  povernment’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  obtain  these  tapes,  Caldwell 
said  ‘‘people  are  now  afraid  of  tape  re¬ 
corders,”  which  he  described  as  neces.sary 
for  him  to  function  effectively  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Sources,  he  said,  are  shyinp  away  from 
him. 

Caldwell,  who  rejoined  the  Times  as  a 
reporter  this  Fall  after  completinp  some 
work  on  minority  traininp  for  Columbia 
University,  said  he  does  not  “know  wheth¬ 
er  I  feel  I  can  continue  as  a  reporter.” 

He  had  hiph  praise  for  the  Times’  part 
in  his  defen.se.  He  said  there  had  been 
.some  differences  hut  “They  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  dictate  to  what  my  position 
should  he  .  .  .  They  supported  me  all  the 
way  and  I  couldn’t  have  done  what  we 
did  without  their  support.” 

Not  all  editors  are  convinced  yet  of  the 
need  for  a  shield  law.  Gordon  K.  Greaves, 
editor  of  the  Portntes!  (N.  Mex.)  Xeu'n- 
Trihune,  raised  the  question  that  mipht  it 
not  be  more  effective  and  credible  for  the 
reporter  to  accept  the  penalty  for  refus- 
inp  to  describe  his  source  under  court 
order  than  if  he  were  placed  beyond  any 
power  of  a  court  to  be  accountable  for 
his  actions? 

The  reply  to  the  question  which  came 
from  APME’s  lepal  counselor,  Richard 
Schmidt  was  that  “yes,  if  you  would  want 
a  nation  of  martyrs.”  His  reply  was  ap¬ 
plauded  by  most  of  the  editors  attending 
the  meeting. 


APME  strikes  out 
on  sports  column 

A  request  by  the  Associated  Pi-ess  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  sports  committee  for  a  na¬ 
tional  sports  column  has  been  denied  by 
Wes  Gallagher,  president  and  general 
manager  of  AP. 

The  committee  urged  the  AP  to  e.stab- 
lish  a  column,  at  least  on  a  trial  basis. 

“The  AP  said,  ‘No,’  emphatically,  from 
Bob  Johnson  to  Wes  Gallagher,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  chaired  by  Richard  R.  Tuttle,  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  re¬ 
ported. 

The  AP  offered  several  reasons,  among 
them  a  lack  of  mani)ower,  a  serious  ques¬ 
tioning  of  whether  a  general  national  ap¬ 
peal  could  be  sustained,  and  the  prospects 
of  an  administrative  nightmare  if  the  AP 
tried  to  see  rotating  member  columns  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Smaller  newspapers  around  the  country 
had  made  the  same  request  for  several 
years. 


APME  board  votes 
special  award  to 
Knight  Newspapers 

Knight  Newspapers  and  two  of  its  re¬ 
porters,  Robert  Boyd  and  Clark  Hoyt, 
were  selected  by  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors’  board  of  directors  for 
a  special  award  for  their  coverage  of  the 
U.S.  Senator  Thomas  Eagleton’s  health 
problem  after  he  was  nominated  for  vice 
lu-esident. 

Wendell  Phillippi,  president,  announced 
on  the  final  day  of  the  APME  meeting  in 
Kansas  City  that  the  hoard  had  passed  a 
resolution  commending  Boyd  and  Hoyt 
and  Knight  Newspapers  for  the  “zealous¬ 
ness  of  their  reporting  of  an  essential 
news  story  and  for  the  high  degree  of 
ethical  responsibility  they  demonstrated  in 
the  face  of  competitive  pressure.” 

I.arry  Jinks,  Miami  Hearld,  accepted  a 
large  plaque  on  behalf  of  the  leitorters 
and  group. 

A  special  award  was  made,  Philliiipi 
explained,  because  the  rules  set  up  for  the 
Public  Service  Award  prevented  giving 
citations  to  individuals  or  whole  newspa¬ 
per  groups.  Gil  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
awards  committee,  said  the  rules  have 
been  amended  to  allow  groups,  as  well  as 
the  individuals  responsible  for  producing 
the  article,  to  win  the  award. 

• 

Quinn  of  Gannett 
group  heads  APME 

John  C.  Quinn,  vicepresident  news  for 
Gannett  Newspapers,  was  elevated  from 
vicepresident  to  president  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors  .Association 
at  the  annual  meeting  last  week  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

Quinn,  who  began  his  career  as  a  copy 
hoy  for  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  and 
Pullet iu,  assumes  the  post  from  Wendell 
Phillippi,  managing  editor  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Xeu'S,  Quinn’s  boss,  Paul  Miller, 
chaii’man  of  Gannett  News])apers,  is 
chairman  of  the  .Associated  Press  hoard. 

Richard  D.  Smyser,  editor  of  the  Oak- 
Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger,  was  named 
vicepresident.  Robert  P  Clai'k,  executive 
editor  of  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times,  secretary;  and  George 
Burg,  managing  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  treasurer. 

V’oting  booths  were  used  for  the  first 
time  to  elect  .APME  directors.  Sixteen 
name.s  had  been  placed  in  nomination. 

The  incumbent  is  Robert  Haiman,  St. 
Petersburg  Times. 

New  members  are  John  R.  Finnegan, 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press;  John  Focht,  Alton 
Evening  Telegraph ;  Jenkin  L.  Jones  Jr. 
Tulsa  Tribune;  Edward  D.  Miller,  .Mien- 
town  Call-Chroniele;  Alan  D.  Moyer, 
II  iehita  Eagle  and  Beacon;  Jo.seph  M. 
Ungaro,  Providence  Bulletin,  and  Warren 
l.erude,  Reno  Gazette,  who  waged  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  lepresent  newspapers  wdth  less 
than  2.5,000  circulation. 

Smyser,  next  year’s  program  chairman, 
announced  that  the  annual  meeting  will 
take  place  November  15-20  at  Walt  Dis¬ 


ney  World  near  Orlando.  The  meeting  had 
been  planned  for  Cleveland,  but  meeting 
and  hotel  facilities  were  found  to  be  inad¬ 
equate. 

AP  executive 
is  cabjacked 
in  Kansas  City 

As  many  of  the  nation’s  managing  edi¬ 
tors  were  taking  a  final  puff  on  their 
cigars  at  the  staid  old  Kansas  City  Club 
where  they  dined  as  guests  of  the  Kansas 
('ity  Star  (November  10),  a  dramatic 
news  story  was  unfolding  outside  on  the 
streets  which  involved  the  cahjacking  of 
an  executive  of  the  Associatee  Press. 

The  story  began  to  unfold  just  before 
10  p.m.  Thursday,  when  a  cab  in  which 
Keith  Fuller,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  .AP,  was  a  passenger,  stopped  en- 
route  from  the  Kansas  City  airport  to 
help  a  man  and  woman  whose  car  was 
.stalled  alongside  Intei  state  70. 

The  driver  told  police  the  man  pulled  a 
revolver  and  forced  him  to  drive  to  12th 
and  Main,  a  few  blocks  from  the  Hotel 
Muehlehach,  where  Fuller  was  headed.  At 
that  ])oint.  the  couple  got  out  of  the  cab 
leaving  a  $5  hill  on  the  seat. 

From  then  on,  the  man  led  police  on  a 
hectic  R-hour  chase  through  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area,  allegedly  abducting  another  cab 
driver,  a  college  student,  three  police 
officers  and  holding  a  family  at  gunpoint. 

Fuller,  unharmed  hut  shaken  by  the 
event,  found  himself  suddenly  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  things,  giving  reporters  for  the 
local  tv  and  radio  .stations  on-the-spot  de¬ 
scriptions. 

Rut  his  part  in  the  story  went  unnoticed 
in  the  Kansas  City  Star’s  afternoon  edi¬ 
tion,  which  was  the  first  paner  Friday  to 
cover  the  incident  in  a  1500-word  report 
written  by  five  reporters. 

Shortly  befoie  noon  on  Friday,  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  AP  bureau  moved  a  brief  recap 
of  the  story,  mentioning  Fuller’s  involve¬ 
ment  in  a  jiaragraph. 

• 

B.C.  pact  ratified 

Members  of  the  Vancouver-New  West¬ 
minster  Newspaper  Guild  ratified  a  two- 
year  contract  with  Pacific  Press  Ltd.  The 
guild  is  the  last  of  six  unions  to  ratify  the 
agreement,  which  includes  a  $1.24  an  hour 
increase  foi‘  key  per.sonnel.  Less  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  guild’s  655  members  took 
part  in  the  ratification  vote.  The  vote  was 
225  in  favor  and  .‘150  again.st  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

• 

Thomas  heads  NJPA 

The  new  piesident  of  the  117-year-old 
New  Jer.sey  Press  Association  is  H.  Seely 
Thomas,  publisher  of  the  Hundertnn 
County  Democrat.  He  succeeds  Harry  An- 
der.son,  formerly  with  the  Newark  News. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  (November  10)  are:  Vicepres¬ 
idents — James  J.  Dougherty,  Trenton 
Times;  C.  Palmer  Bateman  Jr.,  Somerset 
Messenger-Gazette;  treasurer — James  R. 
Sutphen, Hnekensaek  Record. 
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Bridge  and  Farr  ignite  SDX 
vigilance  for  press  rights 

By  Luther  Huston 


The  flaps  of  press  freedom,  the  public’s 
right  to  know,  and  the  First  Amendment 
rights  of  newsmen  flew  high  on  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  63rd  annual 
convention  at  Dallas  (November  15-18). 

The  rhetoric  and  resolutions  proclaimed 
the  perils  to  journalists  evolving  from  pol¬ 
icies  and  practices  of  governments  and 
rulings  of  courts,  and  pledged  the  profes¬ 
sional  journalistic  society  to  constant  vigi¬ 
lance  and  no  surrender  on  the  field  of 
battle  to  preserve  and  protect  the  rights 
of  reporters. 

Drama  was  added  to  the  convention  by 
the  appearance  of  “two  ex-jailbirds’’, 
William  Farr  of  California  and  Peter 
Biidge  of  New  Jersey,  each  fresh  out  of 
prison  after  sentencing  for  refusing  to 
identify  sources  from  which  they  obtained 
information  under  a  pledge  of  confidence. 

Divergent  views 

Each  advocated  enactment  of  “shield 
laws”  to  implement  First  Amendment 
guarantees  but  expressed  slightly  diver¬ 
gent  views.  Farr  felt  that  the  press 
should  take  a  friendly,  conciliatory  atti¬ 
tude  where  free  press  and  fair  trial  issues 
were  involved.  He  said  that  limited  re¬ 
strictions,  imposed  by  judges  on  pre-trial 
publicity,  might  be  acceptable  but  that 
judges  should  not  have  arbitrary  power  to 
control  their  courts  and  impose  contempt 
sentences  without  a  hearing. 

Bridge  said  he  “went  to  jail  on  princi¬ 
ple”  and  that  other  reporters  will  go  for 
the  same  reason  but  that  the  basic  issue  is 
not  a  “press  issue  but  a  people  issue.” 
Newsmen,  he  said,  were  invested  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  inform  the  public  and  must 
be  protected  in  tbe  exercise  of  that  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but,  “the  press  should  not 
have  a  license  to  do  any  damn  thing  they 
want.” 

The  delegates  unanimously  approved  a 
resolution  stating  that  the  actions  of  Farr 
and  Bridge  were  “in  the  highest  and 
oldest  traditions  of  journalism”  commend¬ 
ing  them  for  their  stand,  and  pledging 
“to  support  them  and  others  seeking  to 
maintain  the  principles  of  our  profes¬ 
sion.” 

The  delegates  also  approved  a  compre¬ 
hensive  resolution  expressing  the  society’s 
interest  in  the  free  flow  of  information 
“essential  to  the  workings  of  a  democratic 
nation.”  An  omnibus  paragraph  read: 

“The  Society  condemns  the  use  of  con¬ 
tempt  citations  against  the  media,  the 
jailing  of  reporters,  the  attempt  to  use 
search  warrants  against  news  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  mounting  use  of  restrictive  or¬ 
ders  curtailing  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion,  the  attempts  to  prohibit  publication 
of  information  about  events  which  trans¬ 
pire  in  open  court  or  which  are  part  of 
the  public  record,  supression  of  the  names 
of  witnesses  or  jurors,  efforts  to  in¬ 
voke  prior  restraint  on  publication  or 


broadcast  of  information  about  trials  ob¬ 
tained  outside  of  the  courtroom  and  the 
closing  of  trials  for  purposes  of  judicial 
censorship.” 

For  absolute  privilege 

Some  divergence  of  views  about  shield 
laws  developed  during  debate  on  a  resolu¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  preservation  of  confi¬ 
dential  relations  between  leporters  and 
their  news  sources.  Some  delegates  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  the  legislation 
might  he  unconstitutional  and  advised 
awaiting  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  that 
l)oint.  Others  suggested  that,  despite  the 
Supreme  Court’s  ruling  that  newsmen  do 
not  have  a  constitutional  right  to  refuse 
to  appear  before  grand  juries,  press  free¬ 
doms  were  amply  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment  and  legislation  was  unneces¬ 
sary.  The  view  that  legislation  was  needed 
prevailed,  however,  and  the  delegates  ap¬ 
proved  a  resolution  establishing  as  an  ul¬ 
timate  objective  of  the  society  ‘the  enact¬ 
ment  of  absolute  privilege  in  all  50  states 
and  at  the  federal  level.” 

A  proposal  to  change  the  name  of  the 
society,  presented  for  the  seventh  time  at 
the  1972  convention,  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  62  in  favor  and  108  opposed. 

Newbold  Noyes,  editor  of  the  Wnshing- 
ton  StnrSev's,  in  a  keynote  address  told 
the  opening  session  that  the  press  had 
been  “taking  quite  a  beating”  recently  and 
that  he  was  getting  “sick  and  tired”  of 
hearing  about  “the  lousy  job  we  are 
doing.”  American  newspapers  are  better 
now  than  they  ever  have  been  and  serve 
the  public  better  than  it  ever  has  been 
sei-ved  “anywhere  in  any  nation  at  any 
time,”  he  declared. 

Hodding  Carter,  III,  editor  of  the 
Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta  Democrat-Times, 
received  a  standing  ovation  after  an  en¬ 
tertaining  speech.  He  said  constitutional 
protections  of  the  press  had  broken  down 
and  that  the  people  are  the  victims.  He 
said  he  was  “deeply  concerned  about  the 
conduct  of  the  press  and  didn’t  like  pres¬ 
sures  for  special  legislation,  such  as  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act,  the 
Newsmen’s  Privilege  Act,  and  similar 
proposals.  Supporters  forget  that  “What 
the  government  gives  the  government  can 
take  away,”  he  said. 

Controversy  is  essential 

Jack  Anderson  said  controversary  is  an 
essential  ingredient  in  coverage  of  the 
news  and  that  if  newsmen  are  going  to 
“uncover  the  news  officials  want  to  cover 
up”  they  must  cultivate  unauthorized 
sources.  “And  when  you  get  them  you 
must  protect  them  or  you  will  lose  them,” 
he  said. 

Peter  Arnett,  AP  reporter  who  was 
first  assigned  10  years  ago  to  cover  the 
Vietnam  war,  painted  a  dismal  picture  of 
conditions  in  both  North  and  South  Viet¬ 


nam,  and  said  the  war  had  destroyed 
young  people’s  faith  in  government  “prob¬ 
ably  for  their  lifetime”. 

Garrick  Utley  of  NBC  News  said  TV 
must  concentrate  on  public  affairs  pro¬ 
grams  and  go  in  for  more  investigative 
reporting  on  sociological  and  economic 
problems.  He  made  a  plea  for  more  opin¬ 
ion,  more  analysis  and  more  interpreta¬ 
tion  on  the  air. 

William  C.  Payette,  president  of  United 
Features  Syndicate,  was  elected  national 
president  of  SDX.  He  succeeds  Guy  T. 
Ryan,  of  San  Diego,  special  representative 
of  the  Copley  Newspapers. 

Ralph  Otwell,  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  was  elected  first 
vicepresident;  James  Julian,  California 
State  University,  San  Diego,  vicepresident 
for  campus  affairs;  William  Small, 
vicepresident,  CBS  News,  secretary.  And 
Robert  McCord,  associate  editors,  Arkan¬ 
sas  Democrat,  Little  Rock,  treasurer. 

The  Wells  Key,  given  to  a  member  who 
has  contributed  outstanding  service  to 
SDX  over  a  period  of  years,  was  bestowed 
upon  Charles  E.  Barnum,  executive  editor 
of  the  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig. 

Elected  Fellows  for  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  enhancement  of  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  profession  were:  Roger  Tartari¬ 
an,  former  editor  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national;  George  Gallup,  founder  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  and 
Mary  McGrory,  Washington-Star-News 
columnist. 

• 

Farr  awaiting 
action  on  writ 

Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  William  I. 
Farr  went  to  jail  (November  16)  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  divulge  to  a  Superior  Court 
judge  the  source  of  forbidden  material  he 
obtained  during  the  1970  “Manson 
Family”  murder  trials,  but  was  free  four 
hours  later  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Farr  told  E&P  (November  22)  that  no 
action  had  been  taken  on  the  writ  by  the 
Appellate  Court  and  confessed  to  being 
“mystified  because  normally  such  matters 
are  scheduled  right  away.”  He  found  it 
“encouraging”  that  the  court  was  taking 
so  long  to  make  a  move. 

Farr  had  been  convicted  of  contempt  of 
court  in  1971  for  refusing  to  divulge 
which  of  10  defense  and  prosecuting  at¬ 
torneys  involved  in  the  Manson  trials  had 
released  to  him  the  testimony  of  one  of 
the  witnesses,  an  act  forbidden  under  a 
“fair  trial”  rule  imposed  by  Superior 
Court  Judge  Charles  H.  Older. 

At  the  time  Farr  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  pre-trial  testimony  of  Virginia 
Graham,  a  witness,  that  one  of  the  de¬ 
fendants,  Susan  Atkins,  had  revealed  the 
Manson  Family’s  intention  of  murdering 
several  Hollywood  celebrities.  The  Hearld- 
Examiner  published  it. 

On  October  8,  1970,  while  the  trial  was 
in  progress,  Judge  Older  learned  from 
Graham’s  attorney  that  Farr  had  a  copy 
of  his  client’s  testimony,  and  he  ordered  a 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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Ad‘Ventures  By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


I TIIJTIES  ADVERTISING  OFF 

A  three  year  review  of  telephone  and 
electrical  advertising  expenditures  by 
l)ul)lic  utilities  in  New  York  State  reveals 
a  $3  million  decrease  since  1969. 

The  report  compiled  by  the  State  Public 
Utilities  Commission  shows  a  di’op  of  $1,- 
019,557  in  advertising  by  18  telephone 
companies  and  a  $2,086,108  decrease  in 
electric  advertising  of  seven  companies. 
There  was  a  corresponding  decline  in  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  percentage  of  operating 
revenues  for  such  companies. 

The  report  covei's  1969,  1970  and  1971. 

The  largest  decrease  in  telejihone  ad¬ 
vertising  was  accounted  for  by  the  New 
York  Telejihone  Co.  which  went  from  $5,- 
175,889  in  1969  to  $4,948,125  in  1970  and 
$4,168,409  in  1971,  a  drop  of  $1,012,430. 
As  a  percentage  of  operating  revenues. 
New  York  Tel  went  down  to  .185  in  1971 
and  .279  in  1969. 

.4d  ban  ordered 

In  the  case  of  New  York  Tel,  the  com¬ 
mission  directed  the  comi)any  on  Febraury 
11,  1970  to  “cease  all  promotional  adver¬ 
tising  and  all  other  pi'omotional  activities 
designed  to  attract  additional  subscribers 
or  otherwise  to  increase  telephone  usage 
until  such  time  as  the  company’s  capacity 
to  provide  .service  exceeds  busy-hour  re¬ 
quirements  throughout  the  state,  except 
for  local  promotions  in  areas  where  ample 
capacity  exists.” 

The  order  exemi)ts  Yellow  Pages  pro¬ 
motion  which  the  commission  judged  to  be 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  order  in 
that  it  “facilitates  more  efficient  use  of 
the  telephone  by  reducing  calls  to  in¬ 
formation  or  to  parties  unable  to  assist 
the  caller.” 

On  the  other  hand,  last  January  in  a 
rate  case,  the  commission  disallowed  a 
payment  made  by  the  company  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph  for  promo¬ 
tional  advei'tising,  observing  that  “we 
cannot  exi)cct  subscribers  already  to  bear 
any  portion  of  these  promotional  expen¬ 
ses,  absent  a  showing  that  any  promotion¬ 
al  activities  are  warranted  at  this  time.” 

The  commission  said  it  will  continue  to 
enforce  provisions  of  the  advertising  ban 
until  adequate  capacity  margins  have  been 
achieved  throughout  the  state  by  New 
York  Telephone. 

According  to  the  commission,  expendi¬ 
tures  for  all  types  of  advertising  by  tele¬ 
phone  companies  amounted  to  less  than 
l/5th  of  one  percent  of  telephone  revenues 
in  1971. 

The  telephone  companies  examined  in 
the  report  are:  New  York  Tel,  Rochester 
Tel,  General  Tel,  Highland  Tel,  Iroquois, 
Western  Counties,  Southern  Counties, 
C&U,  Red  Hook,  Farmers  Union,  Red 
Jacket,  Jamestown  and  Midstate. 

Electric  ads  drop 

While  the  commission  has  entered  no 
order  restricting  advertising  by  electric 
companies  and  does  not  contemplate  doing 
so,  the  financial  records  which  were  taken 
from  annual  reports  submitted  by  the 


companies  indicates  that  investments  by 
these  seven  firms  for  insitituional  and  all 
advertising  was  down  over  44.691'  from 
1969.  In  1969  the  companies  expended  $1,- 
199,058  for  institutional  and  $4,558,878 
for  all  advertising.  In  1971  the  totals 
show  $1,660,495  for  institutional  ads  and 
$2,522,270  for  all  advertising.  There  was 
also  a  74.3%  decrease  in  expenditures  for 
sales  promotion. 

The  seven  electric  companies  examined 
in  this  section  were:  Central  Hud.«on, 
Consolidated  Edison,  Long  Island  Light¬ 
ing,  N.Y.S.  Electric  &  Gas,  Niagara  Mo¬ 
hawk,  Orange  &  Rockland,  and  Rochester 
Gas  and  Electric. 

The  commission  notes  that  Consoli¬ 
dated  Edison,  which  serves  New  York 
City  and  Westchester  County,  teiminated 
all  promotional  activities  on  January 
1,  1971.  In  1961,  Con  Ed  invested  $1,- 
609,272  in  advertising,  which  was  the 
largest  expenditure  of  any  of  the  seven 
companies  in  the  report.  The  total  went  to 
$984,252  in  1971  and  all  of  this  was  for 
institutional  advertising,  urging  custom- 
ei’s  to  conserve. 

The  commission  said  that  in  1971  ex- 
l)enditures  for  promotional  advertising  hy 
electric  utilities  amounted  to  only  1  20  of 
one  j)ercent  of  gross  revenues  and  were 
declining.  Such  advertising,  they  said,  was 
limited  for  the  most  part  to  promotion  of 
ofT-j)eak  loads. 

The  commission  said  “We  believe  that 
the  electric  utilities  of  the  .state  should 
continue  to  exercise  restraint  in  respect  of 
luomotional  advertising.  While  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  off-peak  loads  is  beneficial  in 
a  number  of  ways,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  even  off-peak  generation  of  electrici¬ 


ty  consumers  valuable  energj'  resources 
and  involves  some  combination  of  air  pol¬ 
lution  and  thermal  discharge  to  water¬ 
ways.” 

In^liliiliuiial  ads  allowed 

As  for  institutional  advertising,  the 
commission  said  it  helieves  “some  forms 
clearly  are  in  the  public  interest  and  their 
costs  should  be  considered  legitimate  ex¬ 
pense  of  doing  business.” 

It  said  it  approves  of  in.stitutional  ads 
that  include  appeals  for  the  conservation 
of  gas  or  electricity;  notification  of  emer¬ 
gency  conditions  and  procedures  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  during  the  emergency;  instructions 
in  the  proper  use  of  equipment,  owned  by 
the  company  or  customer,  which  makes 
use  of  the  utility’s  service;  information  as 
to  new  rates,  new  billing  practices,  or  new 
insi)ection  or  meter  reading  schedules;  ad¬ 
vice  concerning  hazards  associated  with 
the  utility’s  service;  reports  on  matters  of 
interest  to  the  public  concerning  the  utili¬ 
ty’s  service — such  as  rate  and  service  dif¬ 
ferentials  and  progress  in  overcoming 
them,  projections  of  new  capacity  addi¬ 
tions,  plans  for  new  or  improved  means  of 
providing  service,  and  the  like. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  commission  looks 
unfavorably  and  as  unnecessary  advertis¬ 
ing  which  states  a  utility’s  position  on  a 
matter  of  public  controversy.  “Thus,  po¬ 
litical  advertising — in  support  of,  or  op¬ 
posed  to  governmental  action  of  any  kind- 
prima  facie  will  not  be  considered  a  legiti¬ 
mate  cost  of  doing  business  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  rates,”  the  commis¬ 
sion  stated. 

“Between  these  two  extremes  there  is 
institutional  advertising  which  is  not 
clearly  useful  in  promoting  the  best  use  of 
the  utility’s  services  or  providing  utility 
customers  with  needed  information,  yet  is 
not  clearly  political  in  advocating  a  i)olicy 
for  government  action,”  the  commission 
said. 


ADMINISTRATION  of  the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  beginning  January  I, 
gets  a  few  comments  from  outgoing  president  Charles  J.  Wellner,  Lockport  (N.Y.)  Union-Sun  » 
IbB:  _Willner,  Lloyd  R.  Armour,  Nashville  Tennessean,  president;  John  G.  McCullough, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  treasurer;  John  Zakarian,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  secretary,  and  Kenneth 
Rystrom,  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian,  vicepresident.  (Photo  by  Hank  Daniel,  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server  and  News.) 
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Edit  writers  vent  pent-up 
frustrations  with  colunms 


liy  luCiiora  Williamson 

The  syndicated  editorial  columnist  is 
here  to  stay,  but — 

He  overwrites;  he  is  a  carhon  copy;  he 
is  predictable;  he  is  inclined  to  follow  a 
few  pace-setters,  and  he  takes  himself  too 
seriously. 

These  were  among  the  criticisms  leveled 
at  syndicated  columnists  by  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  and  page  editors  during  a  critique 
session  of  the  National  Conference  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Writers  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  last 
week. 

The  question  was :  “The  Syndicated 
Columnists — Who  Needs  ’Em?” 

Generally,  writers  and  editors  agreed 
that  syndicated  columnists  ai’e  needed, 
that  they  “add  extra  tease  which  we  don’t 
have  locally”  and  they  can  piovide  bal¬ 
ance.  Rut  frequently  came  supplementary 
remarks:  “They  fill  space”  and  the  “Price 
is  right.” 

.4n  editor's  diary 

One  editor  who  said  he  has  been  keep¬ 
ing  a  diary  of  “what  these  guys  write 
about”  noted  that  during  the  political  con¬ 
ventions  it  was  difficult  to  get  anything 
but  convention  columns,  and  a  similar  sit¬ 
uation  prevailed  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
presidential  election  campaign. 

“The  pages  suffer  from  too  much  war, 
taxes,  sewers  ...  I’d  like  to  get  some 
humanity  .  .  .  variety  of  subject  matter,” 
noted  one  editor. 

.Another  declaied  his  biggest  concern 
about  columnists  is  that  there  is  “too  much 
similarity  in  their  writing;  literally  they 
become  carbon  copies  of  each  other;  they 
lose  ability  to  be  imaginative  ...” 

Another  editor  mused  that  columns  are 
being  “caught  in  the  same  trap  that  has 
most  of  the  news  media — too  much  in¬ 
timidation.  If  you  don’t  echo  point  of  view, 
you  have  your  news  sources  dry  up.” 

Belatefl  copy 

The  problem  of  editorial  pages  running 
a  day  behind  because  of  new  technology 
gave  rise  to  fiequent  expression  that  syn¬ 
dicates  need  to  find  a  new,  electronic  way 
of  getting  copy  to  clients.  One  editor  ex- 
piessed  irritation  with  the  situation: 
“What  do  you  do  when  you  get  four  Jack 
.\ndersons  in  one  mail?” 

While  one  participant  said  he  could 
completely  ledo  the  editorial  page  on  day 
of  publication,  another  was  quick  to  note: 
“I  can,  if  I  cry  hard  enough,  make  a 
last-minute  change  .  .  .  for  a  damned  good 
reason.” 

Local  material  prcfcrrf‘d 

The  editorial  writers  expressed  a  wish 
for  good  local  material,  with  such  com¬ 
ments  as:  “We  won’t  allow  syndicated 
columnists  to  dominate  the  page  if  we 
have  good  local  material.” 

During  discussion  of  specific  columns, 
one  editor  asked  plaintively:  “What  do 


you  do  with  Buckley’s  long  words  or 
words  that  can’t  be  understood?”  Answer 
from  one  cheerful  editor:  “I  leave  it  in.  I 
figure  it  adds  class  to  the  page.”  Also  of 
the  William  Buckley  column:  “The  func¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  is  to  expose  reailers 
to  new  and  different  things  .  .  .  one  of  the 
reasons  we  run  Buckley.” 

Of  so-called  “Habitual  overwriting”  by 
columnists,  one  editor  announced  “over¬ 
writing  is  easy  to  cut,”  with  another  com¬ 
menting,  “What  we  all  need  is  the  col¬ 
umnist  writing  about  an  8-inch  piece.” 

Criticism  of  Washington  columnists  by 
the  group  centered  on  the  “carbon  copy” 
and  “predictable”  designations.  Said  one 
writer,  “If  I  attended  a  Kissinger 
briefing,  I  could  write  James  Reston,  Carl 
Rowan,  and  what  the  Wnshington  Post 
was  going  to  say.  They  are  predictable. 
That  is  why  I  began  to  question  the  value 
of  national,  political  syndicated  colum¬ 
nists.”  One  editor  responded  he  doesn’t 
criticize  columnists  for  predictability,  and 
another  rejoined,  “no,  not  for  predictabili¬ 
ty,  but  for  carbon  copy  and  following  the 
line  of  the  fellow  who  gives  the  briefing.” 

In  the  summary  by  group  chairman 
Ann  Lloyd  Merriman,  associate  editor  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  the 
following  points  were  among  those  given 
without  naming  the  speakers; 

•  Some  use  columns  as  vehicles  to 
grind  personal  axes;  columnists  should 
adhere  to  the  same  code  of  ethics  as  other 
journalists. 

•  The  syndicate  embargo  on  columns’ 
circulation  areas  usually  shuts  out  smaller 
newspapers  that  would  like  to  buy 
“name”  columnists. 

•  Editors  have  an  obligation  to  screen 
more  carefully  and  not  regard  the  column 
as  sacred. 

•  Syndicated  editorial  columnists  should 
be  identified  as  such,  with  some  biograph¬ 
ical  information. 

•  Syndicates  will  have  to  find  better 
ways  of  distributing  columns  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements  of  clients  burdened  by  earlier 
deadlines  on  cold-type  or  offset  production 
schedules ;  some  editorial  pages  now 
have  to  be  made  up  24  hours  earlier  than 
under  hot  metal  schedules. 

•  The  syndicated  column  is  here  to 
stay,  although  editors  can  rely  on  alterna¬ 
tives  or  substitute,  for  the  sake  of  vari¬ 
ety,  local  columns  signed  by  editors,  etc. 

‘Greening’  of  page 

“  .  .  .  Little  can  be  gained  from  either 
gimmicks  or  editorial  comments  addressed 
specifically  to  younger  readers,  any  more 
than  to  any  other  age  group  or  element  of 
readers,”  was  the  conclusion  of  re.«ource 
specialists  and  participants  in  the  special 
critique  on  “The  Greening  of  the  Editorial 
Page.”  The  summary  submitted  by 
LeRoy  E.  Smith,  Buffalo  Evening  News, 


declared:  “The  need,  rather,  is  to  build 
communication  bridges  with  all  readers  by 
appealing  to  them  as  mature  humans  con¬ 
cerned  with  finding  rational  solutions  to 
common  problems  of  living. 

“This  means  speaking  out  forthrightly 
and  sensibly  with  straight-forward,  sim¬ 
ple  English.  It  means  shunning  verbose 
sentences.  It  implies  an  avoidance  of 
preaching  or  ‘talking  down.’  It  means 
fitting  the  tone  to  the  topic.  It  demands  a 
broadening  of  subject  horizons  beyond 
those  predominantly  ‘safe’  and  govern¬ 
ment-oriented  topics  that  are  too  often  the 
grist  for  many  of  us. 

“We  need,  in  short,  to  court  more  per¬ 
sonalized  and  less  institutionally  stodgy, 
‘middleage-ish’  manners  of  speaking.  A 
sense  of  humor  can  help  greatly.  So,  too, 
can  editorial  writers’  determination  to 
grow  in  consciousness  and  in  awareness  of 
the  forces  underlying  the  younger  gener¬ 
ation’s  changing  perceptions  about  social 
mores  and  the  values  in  life. 

“If  w’e  don’t  want  to  lose  or  turn  off  a 
whole  generation  weaned  on  the  tube,  we 
had  best  start  cultivating  freer  styles  of 
writing  and  talking  more  about  the  things 
peo])le  are  talking  bout.” 

Persuasive  writing 

Calvin  Mayne,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Vnion,  turned  over  to  critique  chairman 
Edwin  Yoder,  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily 
News,  a  collection  of  some  “persuasive 
quotes  on  persuasive  editorial  writing” 
yielded  up  during  the  discussion,  includ¬ 
ing: 

“A  signed  editorial  is  a  useful  device  to 
personalize  an  editorial  on  a  situation  in 
which  you  were  involved  and  which  does 
not  deal  with  major  policy.” 

“Good  writing  is  the  chief  tool  of  per¬ 
suasiveness.” 

“Editorials  too  often  suffer  from  the 
‘nitwit  syndrome’ — everybody  who  doesn’t 
agree  is  painted  as  a  nitwit.” 

“More  has  been  written  and  less  said 
about  the  Vietnam  war  than  any  other 
editorial  subject.” 

“Doesn’t  a  newspaper  need  to  remind 
its  readers  from  time  to  time  why  it  is  for 
or  against  somebody  or  something?” 

“It’s  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
times  that  we  have  to  lean  over  back¬ 
wards  to  soften  our  criticisms  against  the 
police.” 

Gall  for  outrageous  opinion 

Editorial  writers  took  it  gracefully  on 
the  chin  when  Harry  Golden,  columnist- 
author,  said  that  he  thinks  the  “anony¬ 
mous  editorial  by  an  anonymous  staff  is 
ineffectual.” 

This  is  the  reason,  suggested  Golden, 
that  byline  syndicated  columnists  have  en¬ 
joyed  such  success  in  the  last  .30  years. 

Golden  declared  that  the  personal  jour¬ 
nalist  is  the  only  hope  for  an  occasional 
outrageous  opinion. 

Golden  said  he  treasures  a  letter  he 
received  from  “the  toughest  of  all  South¬ 
ern  conservatives”,  when  he  edited  the 
Carolina  Israelite  and  has  it  on  his  wall: 

“Dear  Golden;  Here  is  my  three  dollars 
for  renewal.  Half  your  paper  stinks,  but 
the  ojAer  half  gives  us  all  lots  of  plea¬ 
sure.’”" 

{Continued  on  page  37) 
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How  Wilmington  Journal 
probed  the  drug  problem 

By  Leslie  E.  Lansler  Jr. 

Managing  FMitor,  Yi'ilniinglon  Kvriiing  Journal 


For  several  years,  Wilmington,  Del., 
had  watched  a  drug  problem  grow.  The 
police  made  periodic  “busts”  and  routine 
news  and  feature  stories  about  drugs  and 
drug  raids  appeared  in  tbe  newspajiers. 

Basically,  drugs  .seemed  to  be  a  problem 
of  the  inner  city,  but  actually  the  whole 
community  was  sliding  into  a  sink  hole 
and  everyone  was  pointing  an  accusing 
finger  at  someone  el.se  and  doing  little,  if 
anything,  to  halt  the  slide. 

By  the  spring  of  1971,  John  G.  Craig, 
Jr.,  executive  editor  of  the  News-Journal 
papers,  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  throw  the  spotlight  of  i)ublicity 
on  the  whole  sordid  situation  and  to  put 
the  weight  of  the  Evening  Journal  into 
the  fight. 

Craig  called  six  veteran  reporters  into 
his  office  and  told  them  of  his  idea.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  police  seemed  to  be 
overly  lax  in  their  fight  on  drugs.  He 
pointed  out  there  was  some  evidence  the 
suburbs  just  couldn’t  be  as  pure  as  they 
were  made  out  to  be.  He  pointed  out  that 
hard  drugs  could  be  obtained  in  Wilming¬ 
ton  easily  and  right  out  in  the  open.  The 
group  discussed  various  approaches  to 
take  and  an  assortment  of  stories  was 
sugge.sted.  The  reporters  left  the  confer¬ 
ence  with  individual  assignments  and  two 
months  in  which  to  complete  them. 

THO-montli  probe 

The  writers  went  out  and  poked  into  the 
drug  scene.  They  interviewed  junkies. 
They  pored  over  police  records.  They 
talked  to  doctois,  school  officials  and  pov¬ 
erty  workers. 

In  two  months  they  came  back  with 
their  stories.  Craig  read  them  and  rejected 
every  one.  Too  superficial.  Too  run-of-the- 
mill.  Too  many  dealt  solely  with  mari¬ 
juana.  Police  stories  lacked  depth,  almost 
as  if  the  police  were  writing  them  instead 
of  newspaper  reporters.  Heroin  wasn’t 
touched  on  in  some  of  the  stories  and  yet 
evidence  was  clear  heroin  traffic  was  the 
basic  problem. 

Craig  sent  the  reporters  out  again,  and 
again  the  fervor,  the  intensity  of  his  de¬ 
sire  to  really  “dig  into”  the  problem  was 
missed.  The  writers  came  back  in  Decem¬ 
ber  with  more  stories,  and  again  Craig 
rejected  them  all. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  Craig  pulled  all 
the  reporters  off  the  story  except  one.  Jay 
Harris.  His  work  came  the  closest  to  what 
Craig  was  looking  for. 

A  former  political  and  investigative  re¬ 
porter,  Ralph  Moyed,  was  called  in.  Craig, 
Harris  and  Moyed  then  sat  down  and 
talked — for  days — about  the  problem. 
Gradually  the  three  began  to  agree  on  a 
pattern. 

Name  names 

It  was  decided  the  stories  would  concen¬ 
trate  solely  on  the  heroin  problem.  They 
decided  names  and  places  would  be  used. 


(The  Wilmington  Evening  Journal’s  arti¬ 
cles  on  heroin  distribution  in  the  state 
won  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Public  Service  Award  [E&P,  Novem¬ 
ber  18].) 


They  would  identify  who  was  selling  he¬ 
roin  and  where.  They  would  print  where 
the  heroin  was  coming  from  and  what  was 
happening  in  the  courts  in  heroin  case.s.  If 
known  j)ushers  were  walking  around  on 
the  streets,  they  would  name  them. 

Finally,  they  decided  the  stories  would 
not  be  a  series  of  precise  length,  but  that 
the  problem  would  be  hit  hard,  then  there 
would  be  a  pause  for  the  community  to 
react.  Then  there  would  be  j)er iodic,  but 
continuing,  attacks  on  the  problem  over  a 
span  of  several  months,  even  years. 

Computer  used 

Harris  and  Moyed  were  relieved  of  all 
other  assignments  and  given  the  green 
light  to  concentrate  exclusively  on  heroin. 
They  were  given  a  s))ecial  locked  office  in 
which  to  work  and  access  to  a  computer. 
Then  they  went  to  work. 

The  two  reporters  began  with  the  police 
rundown  sheets  for  all  of  1971.  They  made 
])unch  cards  of  every  drug  arrest  in  the 
state,  where  the  arrest  took  place,  charges, 
result  of  the  trial,  who  made  the  arrest 
and  the  past  record  of  the  arrested  per¬ 
son.  By  the  late  spring  they  had  amassed 
5,490  separate  cards. 

Meanwhile,  Harris  and  Moyed  were 
doing  other  things.  They  began  to  set  up 
communications  with  known  informers. 
They  opened  pii)elines  to  reformed  ad¬ 
dicts.  They  would  bounce  learned  informa¬ 
tion  off  city,  county  and  state  police. 
Sometimes  things  matched  up,  sometimes 
things  didn’t.  But  all  the  information  went 
into  the  files. 

The  two  reporters  began  probing  into 
the  suburbs  and  discovered  the  emphasis 
on  the  city  and  on  the  blacks  didn’t  hold 
up.  The  so-called  white,  middle-class 
suburbs  weren’t  so  simon  pure. 

In  May,  a  complete  print-out  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  computer  on  the  5,400-j- 
cards.  Now  there  were  hard-core  facts  to 
work  with.  They  showed  the  heroin  prob¬ 
lem  was  more  widespread  than  thought.  It 
broke  down  pretty  much  fifty-fifty,  be¬ 
tween  whites  and  blacks  and  between  city 
and  suburbs. 

The  Wilmington  city  police  had  been 
involved  in  the  fight  on  narcotics  a  long 
time.  They  were  fairly  cooperative  but  it 
was  apparent  there  were  “holes”  in  their 
blotter,  and  that  they  were  giving  out 
facts  grudgingly.  State  and  county  police 
did  not  have  such  a  good  handle  on  the 
problem.  They  were  latecomers  on  the 
scene.  One  thing  was  sure:  The  depth  of 
the  heroin  problem  in  the  suburbs  was 
vastly  underestimated  by  suburbanites. 

EDITOR 


In  June,  1972,  Harris  and  Moyed  were 
ready  to  write.  It  was  an  exhausting  prob¬ 
lem  to  cull  the  vast  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  hand.  For  instance,  it  took  20 
man-days  to  determine  how  long  a  typical 
drug  case  took  to  go  through  the  court 
system.  The  information  made  one  sen¬ 
tence  in  one  story.  But  more  than  all  that, 
it  was  evident  an  awful  lot  of  drug  cases 
were  falling  through  the  cracks  of  the 
judicial  system. 

Craig.  Moyed  and  Harris  decided  on 
three  main  stories,  with  maps  and  pic¬ 
tures.  There  would  be  an  overview  of  the 
heroin  problem.  There  would  be  a  pene¬ 
trating  look  at  what  was  happening  in  the 
courts.  Finally,  there  would  be  a  story 
naming  people  selling  heroin  and  where 
they  were  selling  it.  The  last  story  would 
be  a  real  block-buster. 

.\t  last,  the  stories  were  written.  For 
protection  and  advice,  Craig  called  in  a 
lawyer  to  review  them.  Surprisingly,  he 
suggested  few  changes.  Despite  the  fact 
none  of  the  information  was  privileged, 
the  editors  and  the  lawyer  were  confident 
they  could  prove  truth  if  anyone  wanted 
to  sue.  (No  one  has  at  this  writing.) 

The  first  stories  broke  in  the  Evening 
Journal  on  June  27,  28  and  29. 

Plionr  line  opened 

With  the  publication  of  the  third  story, 
a  special  Heroin  Line  was  opened.  With 
the  Heroin  Line,  a  person  could  call  the 
newspaper,  say  the  word  “heroin,”  and  be 
switched  to  a  special  telei)hone.  A  report¬ 
er  would  take  the  information  in  confi¬ 
dence  and  see  to  it  that  it  went  to  the 
proper  per. son  or  organization. 

The  Heroin  Line  was  and  is  promoted 
each  day  with  a  box  on  Page  8.  The  box 
also  states  that  a  i)erson  should  pass  on 
any  information  about  heroin  traffic  to 
l)olice  agencies.  Only  if  the  ])erson  does 
not  feel  free  to  do  that  should  they  tele¬ 
phone  the  newsi)ai)er. 

In  the  first  24  hours  of  the  Heroin 
Line’s  operation,  42  calls  were  received 
and  information  taken.  (As  of  July  31,  the 
total  was  203.) 

The  police  and  various  drug  counseling 
services  report  they,  too,  were  flooded 
with  calls  upon  jmblication  of  the  third 
article.  They  say  the  calls  have  continued, 
although  at  a  reduced  rate,  and  that  they 
still  are  coming  in. 

On  June  30,  the  day  after  the  “block¬ 
buster”  story,  Delaware  Governor  Russel 
W.  Peterson  ordered  a  vigorous  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  i)ersons  listed  in  the  newspaper 
article  and  asked  that  police  and  newspa- 
j)er  personnel  sit  down  and  exchange  in¬ 
formation. 

Results  begin  to  unfold 

The  same  day,  the  main  Philadelphia 
sui)i)lier  for  Wilmington’s  suburban  he¬ 
roin  users  cut  off  supplies  to  the  persons 
named  in  the  Evening  Journal’s  story. 

In  Washington,  Delaware’s  Senator  J. 
Caleb  Boggs  asked  Riyhard  G.  Kleindienst, 
the  attorney  general,  to  have  federal 
agents  “take  a  careful  look  at  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Wilmington”  and  called  for  the 
permanent  assignment  of  Bureau  of  Nar¬ 
cotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  agents  to  the 
state. 

On  July  5,  Evening  Journal  reporters 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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New  format  for  rate  cards 
is  suggested  by  ad  agencies 


A  revised  format  for  reporting  general 
advertising  rates  has  been  issued  by  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  to  newspapers. 

The  4 A  Newspaper  committee  said  the 
need  for  the  new  formdt  arose  to  show 
standard  information  on  such  “newspaper 
innovations  as  Hi-Fi,  Spectacolor,  Free 
Standing  Inserts,  the  availability  of  Zoned 
Editions,  and  Spacespots.” 

The  rate  card  is  also  designed  to  make 
it  easier  for  agencies  to  feed  “precise, 
fast,  readily  acceptable  pricing  and  place¬ 
ment  si)ecifications”  into  computers. 

The  revised  format  replaces  the  “Direc¬ 
tions  for  Preparing  Standard  Form  of 
Rate  Card  for  Newspapers”  which  w’as 
first  drawn  up  by  the  4A  in  1919,  revised 
in  1928,  1954  and  1957. 

Suggested  outline 

The  outline  now  suggested  to  publish¬ 
ers  is  as  follows; 

1.  Personnel 

a.  Name  of  Publisher 

b.  Name  of  Advertising  Executives 

c.  Name  of  Production  Supervisor 

2.  Representation  and/or  Prancli  Of¬ 
fices 

a.  Name,  Address  and  Telephone 
Numl)ers  of  Advertising  Repre¬ 
sentatives 

b.  If  There  is  No  Representative, 
Please  Indicate  Contact,  Includ¬ 
ing  Watts  Line  Number 

3.  Commission  and  Cash  Discount 

a.  Agency  Commission 

b.  Cash  Discount/Terms 

State  whether  or  not  cash  discount 
is  allowed.  Note  all  exceptions  to 
agency  commission  and  cash  dis¬ 
count  and  key  all  exceptions. 

4.  Policy — All  Classifications 

a.  Policy  on  Rate  Protection  and 
Rate  Revision  Notice 

b.  Regulations  Covering  Acceptance 
of  Advertising 

c.  Policy  Regarding  Advertising 
which  Simulates  Editorial  Con¬ 
tent 

Section  I — National  ROP  Advertising 
Rates 

5.  Black  &  White 

a.  Flat/Open  Rates 

b.  Combination  Rates — Leeway  of 
Insertion  Dates 

c.  Discounts — Structure  and  Appli¬ 
cation 

d.  Zone  Editions — Include  Descrip¬ 
tion  &  Circulation  with  Rate 

6.  Color  Rates  and  Requirements 

a.  Color  Availability — Days  of  the 
Week,  Leeway  and  Number  of 
Colors 

b.  Minimum  Size  for  ROP  Color 
Advertisements 

c.  Color  Rate — Simple  Statement  of 
Structure 

d.  Discount — Applications  to  Color 
Rates 

e.  Charge  for  Non-Standard  Color 


7.  Special  Classification /Rates 

a.  Position  Charges 

b.  Special  Pages  or  Sections,  e.g.. 
Garden,  Travel,  etc. 

8.  Special  ROP  Units/ Availability/ 

Rates 

To  Include  FlexForm,  Spacespots 
and  Other 

9.  Split  Run 
Availabilities  and  Rates 

10.  Special  Days 

To  Include  Special  Food  Day 

11.  ROP  Depth  Requirements 

To  Include  Maximum  and  .Minimum 
Depths 

12.  Contract  &  Copy  Reflnlatio)is 
Regulations  not  Stated  Elsewhere 
in  Rate  Card 

13.  Closing  Time — ROP 

All  ROP  Including  Exceptions  for 
Color,  Special  Sections,  etc. 

14.  Mechanical  Measurement 

a.  Column  Widths 

b.  Depth  of  Columns  on  Lines 

c.  Number  of  Columns  to  a  Page 

d.  Number  of  Lines  to  a  Page 

e.  Number  of  Lines  Charged  to  Dou¬ 
ble  Truck  and  Size  in  Inches 

f.  Printing  Process 

Section  II — National  Rates  &  Data 
Other  Than  ROP 

15.  Magazine  Sections 

Type  of  Section — Method  of  Print¬ 
ing  and  Size 

b.  Rates  Including  Application  of 
Discount 

c.  Data  (Other  than  that  Stated 
for  ROP) 

16.  Comic  Section 

a.  Type  of  Section — Method  of 
Printing  and  Size 

b.  Rates  Including  Application  of 
Discount 

c.  Data  (Other  than  that  Stated  for 
ROP) 

17.  Other  Inserts 

a.  Type 

1.  Roll-Fed 

— SpectaColor 
—Hi-Fi 

2.  Stuffed 

— Free  Standing 
— Multi-Page 

3.  Any  Other  e.g.,  Ad-A-Card 

b.  Rates  Including  Application  of 
Discount 

c.  Requirements  of  Prior  Clearance 
of  Copy 

d.  Data  (Other  than  that  Stated  for 
ROP) 

Section  III — Other  Rates 

18.  Classified 

a.  Classifications 

b.  Rates  Including  Application  of 
Discount 

c.  Data  not  Stated  in  Section  I  &  II 
Section  IV — Miscellaneous  &  Other 

Data 

19.  Circulation  Information 

a.  Circulation  Verification  (Details 


in  Publisher’s  Statement  and 
Audit  Report) 

b.  If  Unaudited,  Basis  for  Circula¬ 
tion  Claim 

c.  Please  Note  Any  Less-Than-Full 
Circulation  Availabilities 

d.  Subscription  Price  (Bulk  of  Cir¬ 
culation)  ;  Single  Copy  Price 

e.  Estimated  Percent  of  Circulation 
Home  Delivered 

20.  Miscellaneous 

a.  Year  Established 

b.  Other  Information  Not  Listed 
Elsewhere 

Special  concerns 

In  the  final  section  of  its  report,  the 
4A  calls  attention  to  problems  of  concern 
to  agencies  in  more  detail.  Comments  on 
these  areas  are  given  below. 

Item  ft,3 — Commission  and  Caslt  Dis- 
coinit 

It  is  important  to  note  on  the  rate 
card  cases  where  cash  discount  is  not 
offered.  The  suggested  notation  is  “No 
CD.”  Where  this  is  not  shown,  estima¬ 
tors  or  billers  may  take  time  to  corre¬ 
spond  or  telephone  your  newspaiier  di¬ 
rect  or  your  reirresentative,  taking  her 
time,  your  time  and  your  representa¬ 
tive’s  time — and  on  occasion  holding  uj) 
payment. 

Item  #5 — Black  White '#6  Color 

Rates  &  Requirements 

The  objective  in  listing  rates  and 
color  charges  should  be  to  express  them 
as  clear,  concise,  complete,  simple  and 
informative  as  possible  with  all  excep¬ 
tions  so  noted. 

Rates 

1)  State  whether  rate  is  open  or  flat. 

2)  List  combination  rates  and  re¬ 
quirements  to  earn  combination 
rates.  Specifically  list  the  exact 
leeway  of  insertion  dates  allowed 
to  earn  the  combination  rate. 

3)  If  combination  is  optional,  list 
separate  rates  for  all  components 
of  combination. 

Discounts 

1)  Show  exact  line  rate  for  each  dis¬ 
count  level.  If  discount  is  shown 
as  percentage,  make  sure  line  rate 
and  percentage  are  compatible. 

2)  If  more  than  one  discount  struc¬ 
ture  is  available,  indicate  how  dif¬ 
ferent  discount  structui-es  inter¬ 
relate. 

3)  Clearly  indicate  application  of 
discounts.  For  example,  do  supple¬ 
ments,  comics,  inserts,  etc.  con¬ 
tribute  to  and/or  benefit  from  the 
earned  rate? 

4)  State  all  requirements  to  earn 
discounts,  including  limitations,  if 
hny,  on  adjusting  the  contract 
during  the  contractual  year. 

Color 

1)  If  color  charges  are  not  commis- 
sionable,  so  indicate. 

2)  Show  the  actual  color  charge  ex¬ 
cluding  B&W  space  co.st.  To  fa¬ 
cilitate  color  usage,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  uniform  method  of 
reporting  color  rates  be  adopted. 
While  it  is  recognized  that  color 
costs  in  newspapers  differ  it  is 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Financial  Notes 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


New  issue — Speidel  Newspapers  Inc. 
initial  public  ofTcrinfi  of  74(1,130  shares 
valued  at  $13.4  million  was  sold  briskly  at 
$18  a  share,  the  underwriters,  Kidder, 
Peadbody  &  Co.,  said.  The  Reno-based 
ijroup,  ))ublishers  of  11  daily  and  five 
Sunday  newspapers  in  nine  state.s,  sold  an 
additional  12.^,000  shares  directly  to  its 
employees  at  $17  each.  The  company  said 
$2  million  would  be  used  to  i)ay  long-term 
debt  and  the  remainder  to  augment 
working  capital.  About  .'1.8  million  shares 
were  outstanding  prior  to  the  sale. 


Room  for  expansion — Gannett  Company 
chairman  Paul  Miller  said  at  a  New  York 
seminar  of  international  bankers  and  in¬ 
vestors:  “we  still  see  plenty  of  room  for 
further  expansion.”  After  relating  the 
Gannett  Group’s  growth  since  the  compa¬ 
ny  “went  public”  five  years  ago  with  an 
OTC  issue  that  dropped  from  29  to  20, 
Miller  said:  “My  definition  of  the  kind  of 
newspapers  we  particularly  like  to  see 
join  us  are,  briefly  and  simply,  newsiia- 
pers  which  are  dominant  in  growing  mar¬ 
ket  areas,  like  booming  Honolulu  or 
Guam,  or  Nashville.” 

On  the  day  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  trading  sent  the  Dow  Jones  aver¬ 
age  above  the  1,000  mark  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  Gannett  went  otT  to  to 
33  the  low  for  the  year,  but  it  bounced 
back  several  points  by  week’s  end. 


Ridder  Publications  directors,  meeting 
in  Washington,  declared  a  regular  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  8  cents  a  share  on  com¬ 
mon  and  $2  a  share  on  preferred.  Even 
with  restrictions  against  advertising  rate 
increases,  president  Bernard  H.  Ridder 
Jr.  has  advised  shareholders:  “Your  man¬ 
agement  feels  comfortable  with  recent 
predictions  of  some  security  analysts  that 
earnings  for  the  full  year  1972  will  be 
somewhat  better  than  those  in  1971.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  Stock  .Market  reacted  sluggishly  to 
newsjtaper  company  shares  the  day  the 
Pay  Board  cut  wage  increases  for  about 
12,000  persons  employed  on  four  New 
York  City  i)apers  and  the  Price  Commis¬ 
sion  loiipcd  off  some  of  the  ad  rate  in¬ 
creases  allowed  for  the  Times  and  the 
News.  But  one  day  later  New  York  Times 
Comi)any  shares  were  among  the  most 
active  in  trading  on  the  .American  Ex¬ 
change.  Nearly  90,000  shares  were  sold 
and  the  quotation  went  up  about  a  point  to 
16. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Quebecor  Inc.,  the  Canadian  publishing 
and  printing  firm  that  went  public  recent¬ 
ly,  has  agreed  to  buy  outstanding  .shares 
of  Etco  Photo  Color  Ltd.  for  $1.8  million. 
Etco  docs  about  $2.3  million  annually  in 
film  processing.  Quebecor’s  sales  climbed 
from  $22.5  million  to  $23  million  in  year 
ended  September  .30. 

*  *  * 

Grey  Advertising  Inc.  reported  net  in¬ 
come  (after  taxes)  of  $1.2  million  on 
gross  income  of  $26.9  million.  The  agen¬ 
cy’s  billings  rose  by  24  percent  to  $179.4 


million,  with  “our  strong  new  business 
trend  and  additional  billings  from  current 
clients.” 

♦  ♦  * 

White  Consolidated  Industries,  an 
equipment  maker  in  the  printing  field, 
reported  net  income  for  the  nine-month 
jieriod  ending  September  30  of  $22  million 
or  $1.61  a  share,  compared  with  $19.4 
million  of  $1.39  a  share  for  the  same 
jieriod  last  year.  Sales  rose  to  $546.4  mil¬ 
lion  fiom  $540.4  million  last  year. 

♦  ♦  * 

Richardson  Co.,  makers  of  graphic  arts 
materials,  reported  quarterly  net  earnings 
of  $738,000,  up  92 Cf  from  $393,000  report¬ 
ed  last  year.  Per  share  earnings  io.>ie  to 
30  cents  from  9  cents  last  year.  For  the 
nine-month  period  earnings  almost  dou¬ 
bled  to  96  cents  from  50  cents  last  year. 
Sales  for  the  nine-month  period  rose  to 
$87.8  million  from  $77.2  million. 

*  *  c 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  had  nine- 
month  sales  of  almost  $100  million  ($99.7 
million)  as  compared  with  $92.7  million 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1971.  Net 
income  rose  from  $12.3  million  to  $14.6 
million,  making  per  share  earnings  :>()(* 
(after  a  three-for-one  split  October  16), 
up  from  25^. 

• 

Copley  papers’ 
book  will  bring 
POWs  up  to  date 

“.\s  a  small  gestuie  toward  returning 
prisoners  of  war,”  Copley  Newspapers 
have  published  a  24-page  news  magazine 
to  help  them  catch  up  on  news.  For  some, 
the  gap  goes  back  eight  years  when  in¬ 
volvement  of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  be- 
cam  substantial. 

The  pioject  was  the  conception  of 
James  S.  C.opley,  chairman  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  that  publishes  14  daily  newspapers  in 
Illinois  and  California  with  associated 
weeklies. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  he  foresaw  the 
difficulties  POWs  might  have  in  absorbing 
events  and  tiends  that  occuired  while 
some  of  the  men  may  have  been  totally  or 
pai  tially  isolated. 

The  magazine  was  first  made  ready  to 
go  to  press  Christmas  Eve  last  year,  in 
case  of  a  sudden  peace,  but  has  been  kept 
up  to  date  since.  Because  of  the  peace 
outlook,  a  cutoff  date  of  November  8,  the 
day  after  President  Nixon’s  reelection, 
was  finally  chosen. 

The  Defense  Department,  which  wel¬ 
comed  the  project,  will  choose  the  method 
of  distributing  copies  to  tbe  POWs  as  they 
are  fieed  and  to  others  requesting  it. 

Editing  and  preparation  of  the  book 
was  by  Walter  S.  J.  Swanson,  Copley  di¬ 
rector  of  special  projects.  News  material 
is  divided  by  years  and  subject.  Then  li¬ 
brary  and  photo  facilities  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune  were 
used  in  the  compilation,  with  special  as- 
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NEWSPAPERS 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  ■  ■ 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdestq.  (NYSE)  . 

ComCorp.  (OTC) 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE) 

Dow  Jones  (OTC) 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (OTC)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE) 

Kniqht  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX)  . 

Med'a  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC) 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Pana>  (OTC) 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC) 

Quebecor  (OTC) 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE) 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Thomson  Newsoapers  (CE) 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE) 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE) 

Toronto  Star  (CE) 

Washinqton  Post  (AMEX)  . 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibl  (CE)  934  ?% 

Addressoqraph  Multi  (NYSE)  .  34%  35 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  .  1%  I'A 

Altaic  (OTC)  .  4%  4% 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  20%  20% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  1834  20’/, 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  10%  KPA 

Compuqraphic  (AMEX)  28%  28 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  10%  10% 

Crown  Zelle-bach  (NYSE)  .  24%  30 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  49%  49'/j 

Datascan  (OTC)  1534  1  534 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  17%  1734 

Olqltal  Eauioment  (NYSE)  85  85% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  I71/4  17% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  9934  104% 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  23%  27% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  13934  137% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  1534  1534 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  33%  35% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  45%  iiVt 

Georqia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  44  4534 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  24’/,  27 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  14%  143/, 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  493/,  503/, 

Harris  Intertvpe  (NYSE)  .  49  48 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  10%  lO*/, 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  40  3934 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  50*/,  51 

LoqEtronics  (OTC)  .  5%  5% 

Kimbe-ly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  3934  38% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  . 23*/,  23% 

Milqo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  15  1734 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  .  12%  12% 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfq.  (NYSE)  .  8234  82’/, 

No.  American  Rockwell  (NYSE)  .  34%  34'/, 

Photon  (OTC)  7  4% 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . .  l5'/j  H'/, 

Sinqer  (NYSE)  .  805/,  7834 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  14%  143/, 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  1 1’/,  13 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  24  23'/, 

Wheelahvrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  2|34  22% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  20%  205/, 

Wood  Industries  (OTC)  14%  14% 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doremus  (OTC)  .  I|34  11% 

Doyle.  Dane.  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  24'/,  241/, 

Foote.  Cone.  Beldina  (NYSE)  II’/,  l|34 

Grey  Advertisinq  (OTC)  15%  1534 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  24  24 

Needham.  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  .  23  25 

Ooilvy.  Mathe'  (OTC)  .  30%  35'/, 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  .  \'h  2% 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  25  24 

Tracy  Locke  (OTC)  .  5%  5’^ 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  143/,  18’/, 

si.st.s  from  the  AP  and  UPI. 

Theie  is  no  “commercial”  or  plug  for 
the  papers  in  the  booklet.  Only  at  the 
bottom  of  page  1  is  thei-e  a  line,  “Pul>- 
lished  by  the  Copley  Newspapers  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Illinois  in  coopei'ation  with 
The  Armed  Forces  as  a  public  service.” 
• 

UPI  promotes  Hippeau 

Appointment  of  Claude  Hippeau,  a  Par¬ 
isian,  as  general  business  manager  of  the 
South  American  division  of  United  Press 
International  was  announced  in  Buenos 
Aires  by  W.  H.  McCall,  UPI  vicepiesident 
and  general  manager  for  the  area.  Hip¬ 
peau  has  been  manager  since  1971. 
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Press  monopoly  is  fiction, 
Harvard  prof  says  at  trial 


Too  many  other  sources  of  news  and 
information  exist  in  New  Brunswick  for 
daily  newspapers  to  have  a  monopoly,  a 
Harvard  University  market  analyst  tes¬ 
tified  at  the  Irving  combines  trial  at 
Moncton,  N.B.  (E&P,  November  4,  11  & 
18). 

Jesse  W.  Markham,  an  economics  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Harvard,  said  he  made  an 
economic  study  of  daily  newspapers  and 
competing  media  in  the  province.  He 
found  209  different  information  sources, 
including  weekly  papers,  Canadian  and 
foreign  magazines  and  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  stations  available  to  New  Brunswick 
citizens. 

He  described  a  typical  county  in  the 
province  as  having  available,  in  additiion 
to  one  or  more  daily  newspapers,  three  to 
nine  weeklies,  four  radio  stations  and  two 
or  three  television  stations.  He  noted  that 
television  now  carries  48  percent  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  Canada  and  newspa¬ 
pers  28  per  cent. 

Markham  was  called  by  defense  lawyer 
Donald  Gillis  in  the  Supreme  Court  trial 
of  K.  C.  Irving  Ltd.  and  three  subsidiaries 
on  newspaper  monopoly  charges. 

Not  competing  media 

He  said  the  situation  in  the  Canadian 
province  is  similar  to  that  in  other  parts 
of  North  America.  Most  daily  papers  were 
non-competitive  with  each  other  in  their 
local  markets  but  faced  competition  from 
numerous  other  media  voices. 

It  was  true,  he  said,  that  two  Irving 
morning  papers,  the  Saint  John  Tele¬ 
graph-Journal  and  the  Moncton  Times, 
circulated  in  the  north  shore  counties,  but 
that  Bathurst  Northern  Light,  a  Thom¬ 
son-owned  weekly  published  in  the  area, 
had  more  circulation  than  either  of  them. 

In  Fredericton,  the  provincial  capital, 
there  was  overlapping  between  the  Tele¬ 
graph-Journal  and  the  Gleaner,  an  Irv¬ 
ing-owned  evening  paper.  But  the  Saint 
John  paper’s  Fredericton  circulation  w’as 
only  about  half  that  of  the  local  paper, 
while  the  cost  of  its  advertising  in  Fred¬ 
ericton  would  be  almost  double. 

The  Telegraph-Journal  had  a  Frederic¬ 
ton  circulation  of  4,145  copies  in  1971,  but 
only  3,137  in  Saint  John  itself,  where  the 
evening  Times-Glohe  sold  22,270. 

Markham  concluded  that  the  Telegraph- 
Journal  and  the  Gleaner  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  competing  media  in  Fredericton  be¬ 
cause  their  advertising  co.st  differential  is 
“far  too  great.”  He  also  found  no  evidence 
that  the  two  papers  were  being  operated 
as  a  single  entity.  The  circulation  growth 
pattern  of  the  Telegraph-Journal  and  the 
Gleaner  showed  no  change  since  the  latter 
came  under  Irving  control  in  1968. 

He  saw'  the  situation  as  analogous  in 
most  respects  to  that  in  Thunder  Bay, 
Ont.,  a  few  years  ago.  There,  the  restric¬ 
tive  trade  practices  commission  had  found 
that  the  Fort  William  Times-Jonrnal  and 
Post  Arthur  News-Chronicle,  both  Thom¬ 
son-owned,  were  not  in  search  of  the  same 
readers  and  therefore  not  competitive. 


Which  medium  is  No.  1? 

Under  cross  examination,  Markham 
said  he  believes  in  diversity  of  ow'nership 
in  the  information  media.  A  good  deal  of 
the  competition  between  newspapers,  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  depended  on  diversified 
ownership. 

Although  new'spapers  were  recognized 
as  the  No.  1  news  medium  40  years  ago, 
more  than  half  of  the  people  questioned  in 
some  surveys  named  television  as  their 
prime  source  of  news,  he  said. 

When  shown  a  1971  newsletter  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  saying  new'spapers  were  still  the  top 
new's  medium,  Markham  said:  “I’m  not 
selling  newspapers.” 

Mark  Farrell,  a  publisher  in  the 
Southam  group  of  newspapers,  testified 
that  he  sees  danger  in  a  concentration  of 
new'spaper  ownership. 

The  publisher  of  the  Montreal  Gazette 
and  former  publisher  of  the  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Star  said  such  a  concentration 
would  tend  to  speak  with  one  voice. 

“I’m  not  saying  it  does  happen,”  he  told 
the  court,  “but  the  danger  is  that  it 
might.  ...  I  think  the  more  voices  the 
better.  The  trouble  is  it’s  expensive  to 
publish  a  newspaper.  In  Windsor  it’s 
economically  viable  to  publish  one.” 

Independence  is  practiced 

He  said  there  is  also  a  danger  in  too 
much  competition.  He  pointed  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  press  as  an  example  of  how  severe 
competition  for  readers  leads  papers  to  go 
in  heavily  for  stories  of  crime  and  sex. 

Farrell  eliminated  Southam  as  a  dan¬ 
gerous  concentration  although  it  operates 
daily  newspapers  across  Canada  from 
Quebec  to  British  Columbia  and  also  has 
broadcasting  interests.  He  said  indepen¬ 
dent  operation  of  each  Southam  paper  is 
company  policy  and  “it  is  also  practiced.” 

“I  think  Southam  Press  is  the  exception 
that  proves  the  rule,”  he  remarked. 

When  Southam  bought  the  Windsor 
Star  during  his  term  as  publisher,  presi- 
ent  St.  Clair  Balfour  had  told  him: 
“Mark,  I’m  not  going  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  editorial  content  of  the  paper.  It’s 
all  youx's.” 

An  ‘old  whore’ 

Farrell  said  newspaper  owners  often 
talk  about  freedom  of  the  press.  He  called 
the  expression  “an  old  whore  that  should 
be  retired”  because  it  was  so  often 
misused  and  prostituted.  It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  commercial  side  of  a  newspa¬ 
per,  newsprint  taxes  or  other  financial 
matters.  It  means,  simply,  the  free  flow  of 
information  and  the  right  of  an  individual 
to  publish  within  the  law. 

“A  newspaperman  has  no  special  privi¬ 
leges  that  an  ordinary  citizen  doesn’t 
have.  .  .  .  It’s  simply  fi’ee  speech  in 
print,”  Farrell  said. 

The  sins  of  the  piess  ai'e  moi-e  of  omis¬ 
sion  than  commission,  he  said.  The  Wind¬ 
sor  Star,  for  example,  could  publish  only 
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P.O.  rates  up  in  July 

The  American  Newspapers  Publishers 
Association  has  sent  a  reminder  to  mem¬ 
bers  that  the  second  step  in  postal  rate 
increases  approved  last  year  becomes 
effective  July  6,  1973,  not  on  Januai’y  1. 


about  20  percent  of  the  news  it  gathered. 
It  was  almost  inevitable  something  was 
left  out  that  should  go  in. 

Farrell  spoke  strongly  against  the  in¬ 
volvement  of  newspaper  executives  in  out¬ 
side  interests. 

“I  can’t  speak  as  an  owner,  but  as  a 
publisher  I  hold  to  the  view  that  you 
should  not  be  on  the  board  of  a  hospital  or 
the  board  of  an  art  gallery,  even  though 
these  are  good  things,  because  sooner  or 
later  there  are  bound  to  be  conflicts  of 
interest.” 

He  said  that  when  a  newspaper  is  part 
of  an  industrial  or  business  conglomerate, 
that  tends  to  increase  the  conflict  of  inter¬ 
est. 

“If  a  newspaper  owner  owns  the  transit 
system  in  town  it’s  unlikely  to  get  a  goos¬ 
ing — I  mean,  sufficiently  harsh  treatment — 
from  the  newspaper.” 

No  business  of  government 

K.  C.  living  had  every  right  to  buy  the 
Fredericton  Gleaner,  his  fifth  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  New  Brunswick,  said  another 
witness,  Dalton  Camp,  Toronto  political 
columnist  and  public  i-elations  consultant. 

He  said  the  principle  of  fi'ee  ownership 
has  to  be  inviolate  if  there  is  to  be  a  fi’ee 
press.  Newspapers  must  be  freely  ac¬ 
quired,  freely  held  and  freely  sold,  despite 
whatever  risks  are  involved. 

Camp  said  the  monopoly  question  boils 
down  to  whether  government  has  the 
right  to  restrain  or  conti’ol  newspaper 
ownership.  To  do  so,  the  government 
would  have  to  regulate  all  newspapers  the 
way  it  regulated  broadcasting  stations. 
The  idea  was  preposterous. 

He  believed  strongly  that  governments 
should  not  dictate  who  owns  or  opei'ates  a 
paper.  The  press  should  have  its  critics 
and  they  should  include  politicians,  but 
the  “constant  war  between  govei-nment 
and  the  media”  necessary  to  democracy 
would  only  work  when  the  press  was  free 
and  known  to  be  fi’ee. 

Earle  Beattie,  a  professor  of  mass  com¬ 
munications  at  York  University,  told  the 
court  that  if  all  the  English-language 
dallies  in  New  Brunswick  are  owned  by 
one  man  it  is  “a  bad  situation.”  It  put  con¬ 
trol  of  information  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
group.  Whether  used  or  not,  there  was 
always  the  chance  for  one  man  to  put 
pressure  on  all  the  papers  to  follow  a 
certain  line,  especially  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

Beattie  said  the  Irving  newspapers  con¬ 
trol  the  image  of  New  Brunswick  outside 
the  province  because  their  news  is  the 
basis  of  the  Canadian  Press  report  to 
other  papers  in  Canada  and  beyond.  How¬ 
ever,  he  said  CP  covers  “a  certain  number 
of  the  bigger  events”  in  New  Brunswick 
with  its  own  staff  and  has  two  full- 
timemen  in  Saint  John. 

A  concentration  of  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship  is  “potentially”  undesirable,  CP  gen¬ 
eral  manager  John  Dauphinee  said.  But 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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PROMOTERS  at  the  Central  Region  INPA  conference  in  the  Oiarlcs:  from  left — E.  J.  (Ted) 
Grofer,  Detroit  News;  James  E.  Pauloski,  Indianapolis  Star  and  News;  Stephen  Neulander,  Lerner 
Newspapers;  and  Roy  C.  Follett,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  newly  elected  president. 


Milwaukee  Journal  tests 
state’s  open  meeting  law 


Press  monopoly 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


he  added,  “It  would  depend  entirely  on  the 
direction  of  the  newspapers  involved.” 

Dauphinee  said  it  is  no  longer  possible 
for  newspapers  to  monopolize  the  news 
because  of  competition  from  television  and 
ladio.  About  one-fifth  of  the  CP  news 
originating  in  the  Atlantic  provinces  came 
from  broadcasting  stations. 

Publisher's  interest  favored 

Eric  Wells  of  Winnipeg,  free-lance 
writer  and  former  editor  of  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune,  testified  as  another  in  a  series  of 
“experts  in  the  field  of  Canadian  journal¬ 
ism.”  He  said  it  was  not  “sociallv  desir¬ 
able  for  one  man  to  own  all  the  English- 
language  daily  newspapers  in  a  province.” 

“Monopoly  does  not  produce  the  best 
possible  in  journalism,”  he  said.  “Com¬ 
petition  improves  the  quality  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  Without  it  the  public  will  be  defici¬ 
ent  of  information  on  its  own  affairs.” 

Editors  working  without  competition 
were  likely  to  let  their  prejudices  affect 
their  decisions  on  what  to  publish.  The 
interests  and  prejudices  of  owners  and 
publishers  sometimes  affected  the  news 
judgment  of  editors  working  for  them. 

“I  had  a  publisher  once  who  was  a 
great  dog-fancier,  and  during  that  period 
we  had  a  great  many  dog  pictures  on 
page  one,”  Wells  said. 

In  some  cases,  he  said,  stories  are  dis¬ 
carded  not  by  order  of  the  publisher  but 
by  some  of  his  editors  trying  to  protect 
his  interests. 

K.  C.  Irving,  his  wife  and  three  sons 
had  interests  in  more  than  54  family  com¬ 
panies  in  1970,  according  to  evidence 
presented  at  the  trial. 

Besides  daily  newspapers  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations,  their  activities  included 
shipbuilding,  steel  fabrication  and  erec¬ 
tion,  construction,  finance,  bus  and  ship 
lines,  construction  equipment,  building 
products,  hardware,  real  estate,  ship 
towing,  pulp  and  paper,  service  stations, 
automobile  tires,  prefabricated  homes, 
shipping,  oil  refining,  airplanes,  lumber¬ 
ing,  ship  chandlery,  security  guards, 
apartments,  saw  mills,  cargo  handling, 
dredging,  a  department  store,  concrete 
products,  engineering  and  trucking. 

• 

Financial  quiz 

Clifford  Warner,  an  accountant,  was 
examined  at  length  about  profits  and 
losses  reported  by  New  Brunswick  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Ltd.,  publisher  of  the  Saint 
John  Telegraph-Journal  and  the  Times- 
Globe,  and  Moncton  Publishing  Co.  Ltd., 
a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  publishing  the 
Moncton  Times  and  the  Transcript.  The 
sum  of  $568,000  was  paid  to  Moncton 
shareholders  in  1947. 

Warner  said  he  could  not  estimate  the 
company’s  worth  today  without  a  long 
and  detailed  analysis.  The  book  value  at 
the  end  of  1970  was  listed  as  $1,353,000 
in  the  company’s  financial  statement.  The 
Moncton  company  had  paid  no  dividends 
until  1966.  They  were  given  as  $591,000  in 


1966-71.  Warner  said  they  were  letained 
in  the  company. 

He  was  questioned  also  about  the  book 
value  of  the  New  Biainswick  Publishing 
Co.  plant  and  about  its  gross  earnings 
before  depreciation  and  other  charges. 
The  latter  ranged  from  $273,942  in  1959 
to  $597,391  in  1966. 

Judge  Albany  M.  Robichaud  said  he 
could  not  see  the  relevancy  of  this  line  of 
questioning  to  the  monopoly  charges.  Eu¬ 
gene  Mockler,  the  assistant  prosecutor, 
said  he  expects  the  defense  to  argue  that 
Iiwing  morning  papers  in  Saint  John  and 
Moncton  and  related  enterprises  at 
Fredericton  operated  at  a  loss  and  thus 
without  detriment  to  the  public.  There¬ 
fore  the  financial  statements  could  be  an 
important  part  of  the  prosecution  case. 

Mockler  suggested  the  publishing  com¬ 
panies  took  an  unusually  high  deprecia¬ 
tion  on  plant  and  equipment  to  keep 
profit  figures  low. 

Stewart  Hudson,  whose  firm  audited 
books  of  Moncton  Publishing  Co.,  gave 
figures  on  losses  reported  by  the  Moncton 
Times  in  the  period  1960-71.  Deficits 
ranged  from  $13,015,  in  1965  to  a  high  of 
$86,073  in  1971. 

Hearing  of  evidence  ended.  The  court 
heard  a  total  of  30  witnesses — 25  for  the 
prosecution  and  five  for  the  defense — in 
17  days  of  testimony. 

• 

In  and  out  of  office 

Barry  Mather,  a  newsman,  has  been 
re-elected  to  Parliament  in  Surrey,  White 
Rock  area  of  British  Columbia  but  his 
fellow  Vancouver  Sun  columnist,  Paul 
St.  Pierre,  went  down  to  defeat  in  a  close 
contest  in  the  Cariboo — Chilcootin  riding, 
which  he  made  famous  in  television  and 
films. 


Joe  McNally,  a  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter,  was  physically  ejected  (Oc¬ 
tober  13)  from  Mayor  Henry  Maier’s 
office  after  insisting  that  he  be  allowed  to 
report  a  secret  meeting. 

As  the  mayor  ordered  one  of  his  body¬ 
guards  to  eject  McNally,  who  regularly  is 
assigned  to  city  hall  coverage,  he  said  he 
wanted  a  court  test  of  the  state’s  open 
meetings  act. 

Managing  Editor  Joseph  Shoquist  of 
the  Journal  obliged  immediately.  The 
newspaper  filed  a  suit  in  Circuit  Court 
asking  for  a  declaratory  judgment  enjoin¬ 
ing  the  City  Council’s  Budget  Examining 
Committee  from  holding  any  secret  ses¬ 
sions. 

The  mayor  had  interrupted  a  meeting 
of  the  committee,  of  which  he  is  chair¬ 
man,  to  ask  for  an  executive  session  of 
the  finance  committee,  which  makes  up  the 
nucleus  of  the  budget  committee. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  his  office, 
with  McNally  walking  along  with  Maier 
demanding  to  know  the  subject  matter  of 
the  executive  session,  and  insisting  on 
covering  it.  He  seated  himself  in  an  office 
chair  and  shortly  was  muscled  out,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Shoquist,  on  Maier’s  orders. 

McNally  said  that  when  he  asked  the 
purpose  of  the  executive  sessions  Maier 
responded:  “I  don’t  have  to  tell  you.” 

Wisconsin’s  open  meetings,  or  antisecre¬ 
cy,  law  states:  “No  adjournment  of  a 
public  meeting  into  closed  session  shall  be 
made  without  public  announcement  of  the 
general  nature  of  the  business  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  such  closed  meeting.” 
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Six  men  won’t 
be  thanking 
the  l,P-T  for  this 

But  all  things  considered, 
we  don’t  really  mind 

Six  arrests,  just  in  the  first  two  months  of  the 
Independent,  Press-Telegram’s  Secret 
Witness  Program.  Three  escapees,  two  armed 
robbers,  one  murderer  —  that’s  the  tally  of 
criminals  beat  out  by  Secret  Witness.  And 
there  are  16  more  crimes  that  are  currently  on 
the  l,P-T’s  Secret  Witness  Program,  backed 
by  a  $100,000  reward  fund. 

Secret  Witness,  the  newest  of  our  public 
service  programs,  is  but  one  of  the  projects 
through  which  the  Independent,  Press-Telegram 
has  endeavored  to  contribute  to  the  needs 
of  the  1,000,000  people  that  are 
Metropolitan  Long  Beach. 


in  education: 

Newspaper  in  the  Classroom,  acquainting  educators 
with  the  valuable  uses  of  newspapers  in  education. 

Golden  Apple  Awards,  promoting  excellence  in  teaching 
in  our  public  schools. 

In-Session,  presenting  promising  young  musicians  and 
singers  to  the  community  and  the  recording  industry. 

in  cultural  areas: 

Starlight  Serenades,  admission-free  outdoor  summer 
concerts. 


Speakers  Bureau,  providing  l,P-T  speakers  for  civic  and 
other  organizations. 

in  business: 

Telling  the  story  of  the  Metropolitan  Long  Beach  mar¬ 
ket  through  l,P-T  produced  films  and  presentations. 

in  sports: 

Independent,  Press-Telegram  Tennis  Tournament,  and 
invitational  for  nationally  renown  tennis  pros. 

Sea  Festival,  involving  thousands  of  Southern  California 
athletes  in  two  weeks  of  water  competitions. 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 


Independent  Press-Telegram 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  SAWYER 


FERGUSON 


WALKER  CO. 


Washington  Bureau 


One  of  a  series 
By  Luther  A.  Huston 


THE  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS 


The  nestor  of  Washington  news  bureaus 
is  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers.  The  Sun  has 
had  a  Washington  bureau  for  135  years 
and,  as  far  as  available  records  reveal,  no 
other  newspaper  has  had  its  own  corre¬ 
spondent  or  bureau  in  the  national  capital 
that  long. 

James  Lawrenson  became  the  Sun’s 
lirst  “chief  of  Bureau”  in  May  1837. 
Lawrenson  was  a  clerk  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  who  contributed  letters  to  the 
newspaper.  He  sent  his  first  “dispatch”  on 
June  13.  The  Sunpapers  of  Baltimore,  a 
book  published  in  1937,  refers  to  it  as 
follows: 

“This  first  Washington  dispatch  still 
has  a  professional  interest  for  newspaper 
men,  because  it  happens  to  be  at  once 
extremely  old-fashioned  and  extremely 
modern.  It  begins,  “Without  intending  to 
violate  the  Sabbath” — it  is  dated  on  Sun¬ 
day — “I  avail  myself  of  this  momemt  to 
drop  you  a  line  by  a  friend,  who  leaves 
here  early  in  the  morning  for  Baltimore. 
Then  follows  an  account  of  the  principal 
news  event  of  the  preceding  day — the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  court  against  Amos  Kendall, 
Postmaster-General,  to  compel  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  banknotes,  instead  of  specie,  at  the 
postoffices — written  in  clear,  succinct,  ade¬ 
quate  English,  covering  the  somewhat 
complicated  legal  jockeying  in  three  hun¬ 
dred  words.  The  dispatch  ends  with  this 
paragraph : 

“  ‘The  new  furniture  of  the  Palace  is 
now  going  in.  It  is  very  splendid,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  it  is  of  American  manu¬ 
facture.  You  w'ill  recollect  that  the  late 
Mr.  Monroe  raised  a  breeze  by  importing 
his  chairs  from  England.  The  President  is 
well,  and  for  aught  that  I  know,  is  happy. 

Yours  truly.’  ” 

The  book  continues:  “It  is  a  long  time 
since  the  White  House  was  the  Palace  and 
a  Washington  correspondent  w'as  Yours 
Truly,  but  even  in  that  faraway  time.  Sun 
men  had  begun  to  get  the  idea  that  their 
readers  were  little  interested  in  argument 
and  ornamentation,  and  were  eager  for 
essential  facts.  The  thing  that  built  The 
Sun  was  new's,  accurate,  early  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  without  the  burden  of  useless 
verbiage.” 

Now  a  staff  of  14 

Lawrenson  continued  to  send  his  letters 
or  dispatches  until  1866.  His  successors, 
many  of  them  noted  American  journalists, 
adhered,  and  still  do,  to  his  journalistic 
precepts,  although  their  stories  often  run 
more  than  300  words. 

Peter  Kumpa,  the  present  bureau  chief, 
heads  a  flexible  staff  of  14.  The  flexibility 
arises  from  the  fact  that  members  of  the 
staff,  all  of  whom  absorbed  Sun  journalis¬ 
tic  gospel  in  the  Baltimore  office  before 
being  assigned  to  Washibgton,  are 
qualified  to  take  over  any  field  of  news — 
whether  it  is  politics,  diplomacy  or  the 
national  economy. 

The  bureau  is,  in  a  way,  as  much  of  an 


International  as  a  domestic  bureau  be¬ 
cause  most  of  its  members  have  headed 
foreign  bureaus  or  covered  foreign  assign¬ 
ments. 

Kumpa,  Bruce  Winters,  Dean  Mills, 
Adam  Clymer,  and  Ernest  B.  Furguson 
have  all  headed  the  Sun’s  Moscow  Bu¬ 
reau.  Kumpa  has  also  been  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  in  Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong.  Paul 
Ward,  the  bureau  manager,  has  covered 
assignments  in  most  parts  of  the  globe. 

Phillip  Potter,  bureau  chief  before 
Kumpa,  has  officially  retired  but  is  soon 
to  go  to  London  from  where  he  will  write 
special  articles  for  the  Sun.  If  there 
is  any  world  capital  from  which  Potter 
has  not  filed  dispatches,  or  any  major 
story  from  India  to  Israel,  that  Potter  has 
not  covered,  the  record  books  do  not  dis¬ 
close  it. 

The  present  assignments  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  are:  John  S.  Carroll,  general; 
James  Keat,  diplomat  and  White  House; 
Winters,  Congress;  Mills,  Supreme  Court; 
Art  Pine,  Economics;  Clymer  White 
House  and  Political;  Walter  Gordon, 
courts  and  investigative  reporting;  Gil¬ 
bert  Lewthwaite,  general;  Charles 
Corddrj',  Pentagon;  Albert  Schlstedt  Jr., 
Congress;  and  Frederick  B.  Hill,  Mary¬ 
land  affairs. 

Furgurson  writes  a  column  and  Muriel 
Dobbin  writes  about  people  and  sociologi¬ 
cal  studies. 

Unlike  many  independent  Washington 
bureaus,  the  Sun’s  does  not  streess  cover¬ 
age  of  strictly  Maryland  news.  Because  of 
Baltimore’s  proximity  to  Washington,  re¬ 
porters  can  always  be  sent  from  the  home 
office  if  a  story  of  purely  regional  interest 
requires  staff  coverage. 

Notables  of  the  past 

Many  journalists  of  national  and  world¬ 
wide  repute  have  served  the  Washington 
bureau,  either  as  chiefs  or  staff  men. 
Among  them  was  Frank  R.  Kent,  who 
headed  the  bureau  in  1910,  and  earned  a 
national  reputation  as  a  political  writer; 

J.  Fred  Essary,  w'ho  became  bureau  chief 
in  1912  and  until  his  death  vras  one  of  the 
best  known  members  of  the  Washington 
press  corps,  and  Drew  Pearson,  who  once 
covered  the  State  Department  but  became 
a  widely  syndicated  and  often  controver¬ 
sial  columnist. 

Gerald  Griffin  went  from  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  to  the  editorship  of 
the  Evening  Sun,  a  position  he  now  holds, 
and  John  W.  Owens,  after  heading  the 
Washington  Bureau,  became  editor  of  the 
Sun. 

Three  newsmen  who  served  in  the 
Washington  and  other  bureaus  of  the  Sun 
who  won  Pulitzer  Prizes  were  the  late 
Dewey  Fleming,  who  covered  the  Senate 
and  became  bureau  chief;  the  late  Mark 
Watson,  military  correspondent,  and  Paul 
Ward. 

At  one  time  the  Sun  had  bureaus  in 
Chicago  and  New  York  but  discontinued 
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PETER  KUMPA,  Baltimore  Sun  Washington  Bureau 
chief  holds  picture  of  James  Lawrenson,  the  Sun's 
first  bureau  chief  135  years  ago. 


them  and  Washington  is  now  its  only  do¬ 
mestic  bureau.  Bureaus  are  maintained  in 
London,  Paris,  Tokyo,  Moscow  and  other 
capitals  and  it  would  surprise  no  one  if 
some  day  soon  there  would  be  a  Sun  bu¬ 
reau  in  Peking. 

Not  only  was  the  Sun  the  first  newspa¬ 
per  to  have  a  Washington  bureau  but  it  is 
the  only  one  that  ever  erected  and  occu¬ 
pied  its  own  building  in  the  national  capi¬ 
tal.  The  building  at  1314  F  Street  N.W. 
still  stands.  It  was  opened  in  1876  when 
Francis  A.  Richardson  was  head  of  the 
bureau,  and  housed  not  only  the  news 
staff  but  “a  counting  room  which  booked 
supscriptions  and  advertisements.”  The 
building  was  sold  in  1907  and  the  Sun’s 
Washington  Bureau  “began  a  series  of 
migrations”  which  ended  on  September  1, 
1927  when  it  moved  into  a  suite  of  offices 
in  the  National  Press  Building. 

• 

Please,  no  replay! 

A  television  set  positioned  about  10  feet 
above  the  press  box  in  Soldier’s  Field  fell 
from  a  sbelf  during  the  Chicago  Bears- 
Green  Bay  Packers  football  game 
(November  12)  and  bit  Ed  Sainsbury, 
United  Press  International  sports  writer, 
on  the  head.  Sainsbury  finished  taking 
notes  on  the  game,  returned  to  his  office 
to  write  another  story,  then  went  to  a 
hospital  for  treatment. 

• 

J-enrollment  soars 

Since  1966,  the  registration  of  declared- 
undergraduate  journalism  majors  has 
grown  208  percent,  to  1,450  students,  at 
the  Univei’sity  of  Wisconsin — Madison. 
Total  university  enrollments  have  not 
grown  at  a  rate  near  this,  dropping  each 
year  since  1969  until  this  fall. 
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This  kind  of  popuiarity 
must  be  earned. 

The  Harris  1100  Editing  and  Proofing  Terminal  is  the  most 
popular  machine  of  its  kind.  More  newspapers  use  it  than  any 
other  terminal.  And  for  good  reason. 

The  1100  is  a  proven  performer  when  it  comes  to  increasing 
efficiency  in  news  and  composing  operations.  And  saving  money. 

Which  it’s  doing  for  big  operations  like  the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
Times  and  Evening  Independent  and  the  Gannett  Newspaper 
Group.  And  for  smaller  publishers  like  the  Kingsport,  Tenn., 
Times- News  and  the  Yuma  Daily  Sun,  Yuma,  Arizona. 

If  you’re  looking  for  more  efficiency  in  proofreading,  correc¬ 
tions,  editing  —  look  to  the  leader.  Harris-  Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Intertype  Division,  215  U.  S.  Highway  22,  Watchung,  New 
Jersey  07060. 


HARRIS 


Communication 

Technology 


Classified  Clinic 

BUILDING  BUSINESS 


When  you  provide  a  drive-in  window  for 
classified  advertising  customers,  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  a  miracle. 

It  is  unlikely  a  lot  of  new  business  will 
be  gained. 

That’s  the  thinking  of  Bill  R.  Backvold, 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  and  Ala¬ 
bama  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Millie  Talley, 
classified  supervisor.  There  are  25  people 
in  the  depai-tment. 

It’s  not  that  the  year-old  window,  near 
which  a  girl  sits  to  service  it,  is  not  at  all 
functional.  They  agree  it  is  quite  worth 
while,  especially  for  regular  accounts  and 
funeral  directors  bringing  obituaries. 
They  are  pressed  for  time  and  seem  to 
ajipreciate  the  bank-like  manner  of  speed¬ 
ing  them  on  the  way.  The  run-of-the-mill 
customer  still  likes  to  park  and  come  in  to 
have  a  girl  “Ad-Visor”  help  with  the 
wording. 

Understandably,  perhaps,  quite  often 
the  window  is  used  by  those  wanting  to 
pay  accounts,  particularly  delinquent 
ones.  They  seem  hesitant  to  come  in,  so 
drive  to  the  window  to  hand  payment  to 
the  clerk  who  has  window  and  other  du¬ 
ties. 

The  window  came  about  when  Harold 
E.  Martin,  publisher  and  editor,  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  of  more  space.  There 
wasn’t  room  in  the  present  building  so  a 
new  one,  on  two  levels,  was  built.  Al¬ 
though  the  classified  room  faces  a  hilly 
street,  construction  was  such  that  the 
driveway  to  the  window  is  not  a  problem. 

Backvold,  former  president  of  the 
Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
.4ssociation,  came  to  his  position  eight 
years  ago  from  the  Florence  (Ala.)  Times. 
Mrs.  Talley  started  in  1954  as  an  Ad- 


Visor  and  began  her  present  job  eight 
years  ago  after  she  teamed  with  a  billing 
clerk  and  won  an  Ad-Visors  contest  pat¬ 
terned  in  “Miss  America”  fashion.  Points 
were  earned  for  attitudes  and  selling 
effort.  Their  reward  included  trips  to  At¬ 
lanta,  Columbus  and  Augusta  papers  to 
see  how  departments  there  were  operated. 

One  Ad-Visor  handles  national  clas¬ 
sified.  Credit  does  not  bother.  If  a  compa¬ 
ny  has  a  rating,  the  business  is  accepted. 
If  it  doesn’t,  a  form  letter  is  sent  that  asks 
payment  before  the  advertisement  is 
scheduled. 

Five  part-time  college  or  high  school 
students  average  four  hours  a  day  and 
their  work  has  been  found  to  be  quite 
acceptable.  The  secondary  school  pupils 
are  enrolled  in  Distributive  Education 
classes  that  give  assignments  to  work 
some  each  day  in  Montgomery  business 
places. 

An  assistant  supervisor  handles  82  ac¬ 
counts,  mostly  by  telephone,  and  is  able  to 
do  other  work.  A  WATS  telephone  line 
for  area  customers  has  proved  quite  valu¬ 
able.  Mrs.  Talley  estimates  that  80  to  90 
percent  of  sales  volume  may  be  credited  to 
the  telephone.  Four  girls  handle  regular 
accounts  by  phone. 

All  in  all,  the  two  agree,  department 
work  is  handled  much  more  efficiently  in 
the  facilities  supplied  when  the  older  ones 
were  outgrown. 

The  window  is  just  part  of  it.  Many 
things  were  changed  but  all  were  careful¬ 
ly  thought  out  so  they  might  meld  well 
into  the  goal  of  getting  even  more  linage 
and  that  it  all  might  be  handled  more 
pleasingly — especially  for  the  customer 
whether  on  the  telephone,  sitting  in  a  car 
or  standing  at  the  counter. 


TEST  IN  ALTOONA, 
ANO  YOU’RE  SAVING 
MORE  THAN  MONEY. 


“Test-Town,  Pa.”  is  isolated,  yet  ac¬ 
cessible  to  shipping:  compact  in  size, 
yet  complete  and  typical  in  test  mar¬ 
ket  criteria.  In  Altoona,  you  get  al¬ 
most  instant  feed-back  of  sales  re¬ 
sults  from  cooperative  retailers  who 
back  your  test  ads  in  one  newspaper 
reaching  4  out  of  5  homes  in  the 
market. 

When  you  test  Altoona,  the  time  you 
save  is  money  in  the  bank! 


POP  full  and 
spot  color,  Hi-Fi 
available  daily. 
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Gridiron  admits 
black,  relaxes 
rule  for  women 

The  Gridiron  Club,  87-year-old  organi¬ 
zation  of  Washington  correspondents,  has 
elected  its  first  black  newsman  to  member¬ 
ship.  He  is  Carl  T.  Rowan,  a  former 
Minneapolis  Tnbune  reporter,  former 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretar>'  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs,  formei;  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Finland,  and  now  a  Publishers  Hall 
Syndicate  columnist. 

The  club,  in  a  modification  of  policy, 
also  voted  to  allow  members  to  “include 
l)rominent  women”  among  their  allotted 
guests  at  its  Spring  dinner.  Male  guests 
are  not  required  to  be  “prominent.”  Edgar 
Allen  Poe,  president  of  the  club  and  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  explained  that  the  “prominent” 
restriction  applied  to  women  guests  was 
intended  to  discourage  members  from  in¬ 
viting  their  wdves. 

For  the  past  three  year,  dinners  of  the 
club  have  been  picketed  by  male  and  fe¬ 
male  journalists  in  protest  against  exclu¬ 
sion  of  women  guests.  At  the  1971  Spring 
dinner  the  club  authorized  its  executive 
committee  to  invite  a  selected  number  of 
women  and  eight  accepted  the  invitations 
and  attended. 

Poe  said  he  thought  the  decision  to  al¬ 
low  members  to  invite  women  guests  was 
a  recognition  of  the  trends  of  “our  times” 
rather  than  a  result  of  the  picketing  and 
protests. 


Ruling  says  reporter 
quit  for  wrong  reason 

The  Pennsylvania  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Board  of  Review  has  turned 
down  an  appeal  by  a  former  reporter  for 
the  weekly  Kennett  News  and  Advertiser, 
Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  who  sought  benefits 
after  quitting  her  job  because  she  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  pay  and  working  condi¬ 
tions. 

Chei-yl  R.  Zarrillo  appealed  a  referee’s 
refusal  of  benefits,  but  the  appeal  board 
said  the  decision  was  proper. 

The  reporter,  who  was  paid  $100  for  a 
35-hour  week,  quit  when  she  did  not  get 
an  anticiapted  10  percent  raise,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  referee’s  decision,  “she  was 
not  totally  satisfied  with  the  working  con¬ 
ditions,  feeling  that  others  were  ‘dumping 
their  w'ork  on  her’  and  that  she  was  not 
receiving  credit  for  much  of  her  profes¬ 
sional  endeavors.” 

These  reasons  are  not  “good  cause”  for 
leaving  a  job,  the  referee  said  in  his 
decision. 


A  correction 

In  recent  stories  in  E&P,  Bailey  K. 
Howard  has  been  referred  to  as  former 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News.  He  is  former  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  two  newspapers. 
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Color  pictures 
of  newsmakers 
always  ready 

By  Judy  Taylor 

The  news  editor,  close  to  an  11  p.m. 
deadline,  dials  what  is  still  called  the  en- 
fyravinp  department  for  lack  of  having 
changed  the  name) ,  and  gives  these  in¬ 
structions: 

“We’ll  go  with  a  two-column  by  five- 
inch  full-color  on  John  Doe,  looking 
slightly  to  the  left,  on  the  City  news  page 
in  the  final.” 

Process  color  within  minutes? 

That’s  correct — on  the  Augui^ta  (Ga.) 
CIn-onicle,  where  the  system  was  worked 
out  by  managing  editor  Robert  W.  Brown. 

The  key  to  the  system  is  a  process  color 
morgue. 

“Why  not  a  color  morgue,  as  well  as  a 
black-and-white  photo  file?”,  Brown  asked 
one  day,  and  now  he  wonders  if  The 
Chronicle  perhaps  is  the  first  newspaper 
with  such  a  ser\dce. 

“We  all  were  fascinated  by  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  process  color  when  we  converted 
to  offset  in  1969,”  Brown  recalls.  “Staffers 
had  an  idea  a  minute  for  color  photos  at 
the  outset. 

When  interest  waned 

“But  after  the  red  fire  trucks,  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  red  balloons  and  the  more  col¬ 
orful  scenics,  including  young  girls  in  red 
swimming  suits,  became  tiresome,  interest 
waned  in  process  color.” 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  color 
“mug”  file  was  conceived. 

The  file  began  with  President  Nixon’s 
visit  to  Savannah,  about  100  miles  away. 
Brown  sent  a  photographer  for  color  pho¬ 
tos.  Vice  President  Agnew,  on  a  visit  to 
Augusta,  was  added. 

Separations  are  kept  in  the  color 
morgue,  which  is  set  up  in  the  engraving 
department  for  convenience. 

Production  manager  Ed  Skinner,  who 
later  became  business  manager  of  the 
Chronicle-Herald  newspapers,  helped  de¬ 
velop  a  system. 

Previously,  the  news  department  had 
given  the  production  department  a  two- 
day  notice  on  process  color  for  non-spot 
news,  which  included  the  young  girls  in 
red  swimming  suits.  For  spot  news  cov¬ 
erage,  such  as  Saturday  afternoon  foot¬ 
ball  games,  the  production  department 
needed  a  six-hour  notice. 

Ready  file  of  separations 

Most  of  the  time  after  the  notice  was 
spent  making  separations  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  department,  which,  of  course,  no 
longer  engraves  but  makes  separations, 
Veloxes  and  other  photo  production  items 
for  the  offset  press. 

This  took  several  hours  of  work  by  a 
skilled  technician.  Sometimes  it  meant 
calling  a  technician  in  on  his  off-duty 
time.  It  could  mean  also  rewebbing  the 
press  to  accommodate  the  color  units. 

But  Skinner  agreed  with  Brown  that 


many  color  separations  for  newsmaker  in¬ 
dividuals  could  be  made  ahead  of  time, 
and  kept  on  file  for  instant  use.  Such  sep¬ 
arations  are  invariably  used  on  Page  1 
or  a  section  page,  thus  seldom  with  re¬ 
webbing  necessary. 

The  Chronicle’s  ready  file  of  color  sep¬ 
arations  obviously  was  dominated  by  poli¬ 
ticians  at  the  outset.  With  several  elec¬ 
tions  pending,  color  shots  of  all  candi¬ 
dates  were  ordered,  separations  made  and 
then  filed  for  use  as  needed. 

Constantly  enlarged 

But  the  morgue  has  been  expanded  to 
include  civic  leaders,  business  men  and 
women,  sports  figures  and  others,  and  is 
growing  by  the  w'eek.  At  least  two  separa¬ 
tions  are  made  of  each  subject,  and  none 
are  made  in  single  column. 


Rather  it  is  that  very  few  men  have 
the  precise  constellation  of  qualifi¬ 
cations  needed  for  the  work.  (Se¬ 
lection  here  is  analogous  to  finding 
a  good  left-handed  pitcher  who  can 
also  bat  .300.)  For  this  reason  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  obtain  propor¬ 
tionately  more  candidates  for  these 
more  sophisticated,  higher  level 
positions. 

Too  much  readily  available  talent 
is  mediocre.  The  market  is  glutted 
with  people  who  have  already  been 
filtered  out  elsewhere.  Executives, 


“Although  we  have  a  wide,  13.6  pica 
column  measure,  the  single  column  process 
color  just  didn’t  give  the  impact  that  color 
should  have,”  Brown  explained. 

Cost?  Materials  cost  more.  Brown  con¬ 
cedes.  “But,  then  we  are  not  producing 
one-time  feature  shots  of  kids  with  red 
balloons,  we’re  accumulating  reusable  ma¬ 
terial.” 

Also,  Brown  adds,  “We  have  cut  down 
on  the  kids  with  red  balloons  and  are 
making  day-to-day  use  of  another  hard- 
news  tool  in  a  more  mature  way.” 

Skinner,  who  nursed  the  Augusta  news¬ 
papers  through  conversion  to  cold  type- 
offset  production  methods,  and  now  is 
leading  them  into  the  cathode  ray  system 
era,  said  he  knows  of  no  other  newspaper 
with  an  established  color  morgue. 


only  a  few  at  most,  from  the  very 
men  a  newspaper  seeks  to  hire. 

Such  men  must  be  sought  out  in¬ 
dividually  and  confronted  person¬ 
ally  with  a  skilled  presentation  of 
the  opportunity  a  company  can  of¬ 
fer  them. 

For  more  information  on  how 
Ron  Curtis  &  Company  can  help  you 
hire  the  right  executive  in  your 
General  Management  &  Business, 
Advertising,  Mechanical,  Circula¬ 
tion,  and  Editorial  Areas,  please 
call  Carl  Young,  312-693-6171 . 


Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O’HARE  PLAZA,  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  6063V  (312)  693-6171 
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WHY  COMPANIES  HIRE 
THE  WRONG  EXECUTIVE! 


Many  newspapers  err  in  their  se¬ 
lection  procedures  because 
they  do  not  obtain  an  adequate 
number  of  candidates  at  the  out¬ 
set.  This  is  because  recruitment  is 
costly,  time-consuming,  often  frus¬ 
trating,  and  frequently  fruitless, 
particularly  when  men  are  being 
sought  for  higher  level  positions. 

It  is  not  that  many  candidates 
are  not  men  of  good  character  who 
are  anxious  to  do  a  good  job. 


the  kind  who  make  things  happen 
for  their  companies,  are  hard  to 
find;  harder  to  move. 

The  executives  a  newspaper 
wants  (and  needs)  to  hire  are  not 
easily  attracted  by  word-of-mouth 
or  by  the  “mine  sweeping”  tech¬ 
niques  of  trade  publication  employ¬ 
ment  ads.  Personal  referrals  from 
trade  sources  and  industry  friends 
also  tend  to  attract  resumes  from 
many  marginally  qualified  men  and 
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Graham  will  report 
court  news  for  CBS 

Fred  P.  Graham,  who  has  covered  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  federal  judiciary 
for  the  \ew  York  Times  for  seven  years, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  Washington  news 
staff  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
He  will  cover  substantially  the  same  beat 
and  will  broadcast  on  television  and  radio. 

Graham’s  successor  at  the  Times  will  be 
Wairen  Weaver,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
Times’  Congressional  staff.  Both  Graham 
and  Weaver  hold  law  degrees. 

*  4:  * 

Dick  Laidlaw — from  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  publisher  and  general  manager  of 
the  Kamloops  (B.C.)  Sentinel. 

*  *  ♦ 

Louis  Andkrson — promoted  to  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor  of  the  Corpus  Cliristi 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times  .  .  .  Emil  Tagliabue 
— promoted  to  sports  editor. 

♦  4:  4: 

Rex  Harris  has  taken  over  as  director 
of  the  Australian  News  and  Information 
Bureau,  New  York  .  .  .  Len  Barsdell, 
who  was  director  from  March,  1970,  will 
be  editor  of  bureau  operations  in  Can¬ 
berra. 

*  *  * 

Willard  E.  Lally,  assistant  professor 
of  journalism  at  Rider  College,  Trenton, 
N.J.,  has  been  named  the  1972  Distin¬ 
guished  Adviser  by  the  National  Council 
of  College  Publications  Advisers. 
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news-people 


Howard  Kleinberg 


James  Whelan 


How'Ard  Kleinberg  —  from  managing 
editor  to  executive  editor  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News  .  .  .  James  Whelan — from 
assistant  managing  editor  to  managing 
editor.  Kleinberg  has  been  with  the  News 
since  1950.  Whelan,  former  UPI  staffer 
and  Nieman  Fellow,  joined  the  Cox  paper 
last  year. 

4c  4:  « 

Stanley  A.  Meighen,  president  of 
Montmorency  Paper  Company  for  five 
years,  has  been  named  general  manager 
of  newsprint  sales  for  the  parent  com- 
panv,  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills  Ltd. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jerry  Tilis — named  to  the  new  post  of 
assistant  to  the  general  manager  for  mar¬ 
ket  development  at  Philadelphia  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  He  has  been  director  of  retail/ 
vendor  relations  at  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising. 

♦  ♦  * 

Cii.ARLES  W.  Weaver  Jr.,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  founder  of  the  Nashua  (N.H.) 
Telegraph  Santa  Fund,  received  a  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  Award. 

*  *  * 

John  Alius — named  general  manager- 
international  sales  at  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  headquarters.  He  has  been 
business  manager  for  UPI’s  overseas  di¬ 
visions  for  the  past  year  and  previously 
ser\'ed  as  director  of  international  serv¬ 
ices. 

4c  #  4: 

Martin  N.  Heim  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Macomb  (Mich.) 
Daily  in  the  Panax  group  and  Dennis 
0.  Marsh  has  been  named  his  successor 
as  general  manager  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
(Mich.)  Daily  Times-News. 
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Barbara  Dewey — first  woman  in  broad¬ 
cast  news  for  WEMP-AM  Radio,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.;  from  news  reporter,  Wau¬ 
kesha  Freeman. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Hollingsworth  has  been 
named  vicepresident,  administration,  and 
Douglas  D.  Webb  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  the  Times  Herald 
Printing  Co.,  Dallas. 

4c  4e  * 

William  F.  Kerby  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  Dow  Jones  &  Company.  Warren 
H.  Phillips  was  named  president,  a  di¬ 
rector  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  board. 

4:  4:  4c 

Randall  P.  Howell  and  Angus  H. 
Two.mbly  have  been  appointed  assistant 
city  editors  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News-Union  Star.  Howell,  from 


Randall  Howell  Angus  Twombly 


Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  joined  the  suburban 
staff  in  1969.  Twombly,  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  joined  the  KN-US  in  1970 
after  having  been  editor  of  the  Daily 
Orange  at  Syracuse  University.  He  is 
the  son-in-law  of  the  Capital  Newspapers’ 
late  publisher.  Gene  Robb. 

4c  4c  4c 

Charles  A.  Wahlheim,  formerly  vice- 
president — elected  executive  vicepresident/ 
operations  of  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers. 

4c  4:  4c 

Paul  D.  Delorey,  formerly  with  the 
Rockville  (Conn.)  Journal-Diquirer  and 
the  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript — 
named  classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Lucie  A.  Spicer,  CAM  since  1927, 
who  retired. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Grein — from  state  editor  to  pub¬ 
lic  service  director  of  the  Lafayette 

(Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier  .  .  .  Ray 
Farrell,  personnel  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  to  advertising  special  projects  man¬ 
ager  .  .  .  Cleo  Shively,  business  manager, 
takes  additional  duties  of  personnel  man¬ 
ager  .  .  .  Jack  Alkire,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  to  state  editor. 

4c  4c  4c 

Alberta  Jacob — appointed  librarian  for 
the  hidianapolis  Star  and  News,  succeed¬ 
ing  Lawrence  Arany,  retired  after  23 
years.  Miss  Jacob  was  librarian  for  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Tunes  &  Courier-J ounval 
the  past  three  years. 
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in  the  news 


32  attend  seminar 
for  city  editors 

An  American  Press  Institute  seminar 
for  city  editors  of  newspapers  with  more 
than  75,000  circulation  will  take  place 
November  26-December  8  at  Columbia 
University. 

The  members  are: 

I.  Edward  Ballard,  Baltimore  News 
American. 

Albert  F.  Caperton,  Miami  Herald. 

Philip  R.  Currie,  Rochester  Times- 
Union. 

William  E.  Deibler,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette. 

Susie  L.  Dorsey,  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Daily  Press. 

Charles  M.  Eiler  Jr.,  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post. 

Robert  B.  Franklin,  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

S.  Gordon  Gapper,  Flint  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Earl  K.  Green,  Ottawa  Citizen. 

Lewis  S.  Haber,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

David  M.  Hennigan,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Intelligencer  Journal. 

Thomas  W.  Howard,  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch. 

Harry  K.  King,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Maxwell  E.  P.  King,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

Alfred  W.  Lowman,  Detroit  News. 

Thomas  G.  Matthews,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch. 

Henry  McNulty,  Hartford  Courant. 

Anne  Moon,  Toronto  Star. 

Ralph  K.  Patrick,  Arkansas  Democrat. 

Raymond  R.  Preddy,  Dayton  Daily 
News. 

William  F.  Schmick  III,  Baltimore  Sun. 

Lane  R.  Smith,  Seattle  Times. 

Murray  T.  Stephans,  Ottawa  Journal. 

Matthew  V.  Storin,  Boston  Globe. 

Ronald  W.  Stuart,  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today. 

Matthew  D.  Taylor,  Charlotte  Observer. 

Peter  C.  Thompson,  Oregon  Journal. 

L.  Gary  Thorne,  Oakland  Press,  Ponti¬ 
ac,  Mich. 

James  S.  Toedtman,  Newsday,  Garden 
City,  N.Y. 

Angus  H.  Twombly,  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News/ Union-Star. 

James  F.  Wallington,  State  Journal, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Philip  B.  Wise,  San  Antonio  News. 

4: 

Ambrose  B.  Dudley  succeeds  John  M. 
Armstrong  as  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press’  Hartford  Bureau.  Armstrong 
moved  to  New  York  as  membership  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  special  projects  department 
of  the  AP. 

«  «  « 

Donald  G.  Campbell  has  replaced 
Charles  J.  Elia  as  financial  editor  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News.  Campbell 
leaves  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Reptiblic  to 
move  to  New  York.  Elia  will  join  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 


B.  A.  Zovistosici 


D.  L.  Murray 


Zovistoski  moves  up 
to  managing  editor 


Bernard  A.  Zovistoski,  32,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union,  succeeding  Donald 
L.  Murray,  who  was  named  senior  editor. 

Zovistoski  was  personnel  director  of 
the  newspaper’s  parent  group.  Capital 
Newspapers,  which  also  publishes  the 
Knickerbocker  News-Union  Star.  Capital 
Newspapers  is  a  division  of  the  Hearst 
Corporation. 

Zovistoski  began  his  career  in  1958  as  a 
copy  boy  for  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star- 
Ledger.  He  was  a  reporter  for  the  Glens 
Falls  (N.Y.)  Post-Star  for  two  years 
before  joining  the  Times-Union  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  1965.  He  became  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  executive  news  editor  before  mov¬ 
ing  into  the  business  office  in  1968  as 
assistant  business  manager.  He  became 
personnel  director  in  1971. 

Murray’s  assignment  will  be  to 
strengthen  reporting  in  specialized  fields, 
including  investigations.  He  had  been 
managing  editor  for  two  years. 

Murray  began  his  newspaper  career  in 
1948  as  a  reporter  for  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald.  Before  joining  the  Times-Union 
as  an  editorial  writer  in  1968,  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Nashua  (N.H.) 
Telegraph. 

*  *  ♦ 

Byron  J.  Israelson,  day  city  editor, 
Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald-Evening 
Express — elected  president  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  and 
Sidney  B.  McKeen  assistant  to  editor, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

i/it* 


Charles  J.  Banks,  former  Amei-ican 
Broadcasting  Co.  and  Associated  Press 
editor,  joined  Carl  Byoir  public  relations 
firm  as  an  account  executive. 
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New  assignments  made 
in  advertising  dep’t 

Six  new  assignments  in  the  advei’tising 
department  have  been  announced  by  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter,  of  the  Gannett  Group. 

James  A.  McComb,  advertising  director, 
announced  these  promotions : 

Larry  McCoy  and  Thomas  Caraker,  di¬ 
visional  sales  managers  in  display  adver¬ 
tising  department.  They  will  direct  staff 
training  and  daily  sales  efforts. 

Douglas  Cobb  and  Gordon  Sydow,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  sales  co-ordinators. 
They  will  be  responsible  for  building  na¬ 
tional  sales  volume  and  providing 
guidance  in  development  of  co-operative 
ad  opportunities  on  the  local  level. 

Ronald  Uecker,  classified  advertising 
sales  manager.  He  will  be  responsible  for 
contract  sales  staff  and  the  development 
of  sales  in  bureaus. 

Fern  Potter,  classified  transient  sales 
manager.  She  will  be  responsible  for 
training  and  business  development  of  clas¬ 
sified  ad  staff. 

Reid  Christensen  is  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

*  *  * 

Robert  W.  Southam,  publisher  of  the 
Ottawa  Citizen,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  filling  a  va¬ 
cancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Charles  H.  Peters,  who  retired  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Montreal  Gazette. 


The 

thinking 
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Decked  in  McNair  tussle 
photog  still  courts  dange 


By  Ernie  Johnston  Jr, 


“I  think  by  going  in  there  and  fighting 
the  blaze  and  then  calling  in  a  story  de¬ 
stroys  the  myth  that  a  photographer  can 
only  take  pictures  and  not  be  able  to 
handle  a  pen  and  pad,”  Johnson  says. 

It  was  also  a  long  night  for  Mrs  John¬ 
son  since  he  had  spotted  the  blaze  about 
midnight  and  didn’t  get  to  call  his  wife 
until  4  a.m. 

Editor's  praise 

Johnson’s  performance  also  won  person¬ 
al  congratulations  from  editor  Mort  Pye 
“which  was  an  honor  in  itself,”  says  the 
photographer. 

One  day  last  year,  Johnson  was  all 
smiles  when  he  reecived  an  envelope  em¬ 
bossed  with  the  White  House  insignia. 

Hurriedly  opening  the  letter,  Johnson 
found  that  he  had  been  billed  $48  for  his 
share  of  a  helicopter  ride  with  President 
Nixon. 

He  had  been  one  of  the  pool  photogra¬ 
phers  assigned  to  the  press  helicopter  to 
cover  the  President  as  he  toured  the  pro¬ 
posed  Gateway  Project  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  in  the  Greater 
New  York  area. 

“As  I  entered  the  craft,”  Johnson  re¬ 
calls,”  a  secret  service  agent  asked  me  to 
sign  my  name  and  the  news  media  I  rep¬ 
resented. 

“Two  weeks  later  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  White  House  which  immediately 
brought  great  joy  to  me  as  I  thought  it 
was  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  President 
about  the  New  Jersey  tour. 

“Instead  it  was  a  bill  for  my  portion  of 
the  helicopter  ride  and  it  wasn’t  even 
signed  by  the  President,  but  by  a  budget 
officer  using  White  House  stationery.” 

Standard  procedure 

“I  was  quite  surprised  by  the  whole 
thing  since  it  was  my  first  trip  with  the 
President,  but  I  understand  that’s  normal 
piocedure  when  flying  with  the  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive,”  he  says. 

And  in  another  assignment  which  could 
have  proved  dangerous,  photographer 
Johnson  and  Star  Ledger  reporter  Rob 
Smartt  teamed  up  to  do  a  picture  story 
on  an  escaped  convict  who  turned  himself 
over  to  the  two  newsmen. 

“After  working  an  eight  hour  stint,  I 
spent  an  additional  seven  hours  with 
Smartt  talking  to  the  convict  and  assuring 
him  that  he  would  be  safely  turned  back 
to  police  authorities. 

“The  two  of  us  had  met  the  prisoner  at 
a  prearranged  address  and  we  went  with¬ 
out  any  type  protection.  We  brought  him 
back  to  the  State  Ledger  where  he  surren¬ 
dered  to  police  officials  and  Smartt  and 
myself  stayed  with  the  convict  throughout 
the  arrest  procedure  to  make  sure  he  un¬ 
derwent  no  police  brutality,”  says  John¬ 
son. 


.4t  26,  Dwight  Johnson  has  probably 
had  as  exciting  a  career  in  photo¬ 
journalism  as  any  photographer  his  age 
in  the  country. 

In  the  four  years  Johnson  has  been 
shooting  for  New  Jersey  Newsphotos 
(NJN  contracts  photos  to  the  Xetvark 
(N.J.)  Star  Ledger)  his  assignments 
have  gained  him  widespread  publicity  or¬ 
dinarily  not  afforded  a  photographer. 

Johnson,  on  numerous  occasions  has 
found  himself  “in  the  news”  rather  than 
putting  people  in  the  news. 

There  was  the  time  he  posed  as  a  fire¬ 
man  to  gain  entrance  into  a  blazing  build¬ 
ing  at  the  Esso  refinery  in  Linden,  N.J. 
Johnson  grabbed  hose  along  with  volun¬ 
teer  firemen,  battled  the  blaze  and  after¬ 
wards  wrote  a  front  page  account  of  the 
disastrous  fire. 


Dwight  Johnson 


Hair-raising  experiences 

“That  was  one  of  the  highlights  in  my 
career,”  said  the  youthful  photographer. 
Johnson  readily  admits  that  “for  some 
strange  reason  because  of  fate,  I  guess,  I 
have  had  the  most  colorful  and  sometimes 
hair-raising  experience  in  my  short  span 
as  a  photographer.” 

Johnson  recalls  that  on  the  night  of  the 
Esso  fire,  he  had  stopped  by  his  apart¬ 
ment  after  leaving  a  Newark  concert  with 
his  wife. 

“I  was  waiting  in  my  car  for  her  to 
change  into  something  more  comfortable 
prior  to  getting  a  late  night  snack  when  I 
noticed  a  huge  ball  of  fire  and  a  loud  blast 
from  the  aiea  of  Linden. 

“Leaving  my  wife  upstairs,  I  drove  to 
the  nearest  telephone  booth  and  called  the 
Star  Ledger  city  desk  with  the  hunch 
that  Esso  had  just  blown  up,  and  told  the 
night  editor  I  was  on  the  way”  said  John¬ 
son. 

Johnson,  who  always  packs  his  camera 
equipment  in  his  car,  drove  through 
traffic  signals  and  stop  signs  to  get  to  the 
blaze. 

Posed  as  fireman 

However,  when  he  arrived  at  the  scene, 
police  officials  barred  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  from  entering  the  area. 
“That’s  when  the  idea  struck  me  to  pose 
as  a  volunteer  fireman,  so  I  went  inside 
minus  a  camera  (everyone  was  frisked) 
and  was  assigned  to  the  heart  of  the  fire. 

“That  night  I  fought  a  fire  which  sur¬ 
rounded  me  on  three  sides,  saw  steel  pipes 
melt  like  candles  because  of  the  intense 
heat  and  despite  the  fact  I  wore  only 
street  clothes,  I  worked  along  with  other 
firemen  to  bring  the  blaze  under  control,” 
Johnson  says. 

After  the  blaze,  Johnson  rushed  to  a 
telephone  and  detailed  a  front  page  story 
about  what  it  was  like  fighting  a  refinery 
fire,  called  the  worst  in  New  Jersey’s  his¬ 
tory. 


Reporter  Smartt  said  of  the  incident, 
“We  needed,  someone  who  could  bring  the 
shots  back  to  the  paper  and  a  photogra¬ 
pher  who  could  handle  the  assignment  as 
it  was  an  unpredictable  situation.” 

McNair  incident 

The  most  recent  highlight  in  Johnson’s 
career  was  an  encounter  with  singer  Bar¬ 
bara  McNair  and  her  husband.  That  inci¬ 
dent  was  widely  publicized. 

Johnson  was  assigned  to  cover  Miss 
McNair’s  arraignment  in  Newark  on  nar¬ 
cotics  charges  along  with  fellow  photogra¬ 
pher  Vic  Yepello. 

“I  took  one  exit  of  the  building  while 
Vic  covered  another.  As  I  waited  with  a 
group  of  newsmen,  the  word  came  that 
Miss  McNair  had  left  via  the  exit  covered 
by  Yepello. 

“Racing  to  the  other  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  I  saw  Vic  up  against  a  tree  being 
strangled  by  a  man.  'That’s  when  I  called 
out  “Hey,  you  can’t  do  that — let  him  go.' 

“The  man  then  turned  on  me  and  threw 
a  punch  at  me,  missing  as  I  ducked.  When 
I  came  up,  I  struck  him  on  the  jaw  with 
my  right  fist  sending  him  to  the  ground. 
Miss  McNair  immediately  jumped  on  my 
back  and  began  to  wrestle  with  me  before 
someone  pulled  us  apart.”  Johnson  says. 

Johnson  admits  he  has  gotten  a  lot  of 
ribbing  and  joking  from  fellow  photogra¬ 
phers  and  “they  have  now  dubbed  me  The 
Killer.” 

“All  I  know  is  that  a  photographer  was 
in  trouble  who  worked  with  me  and  I  was 
going  to  help  him  out,”  he  said. 

Found  college  dull 

Johnson  got  his  start  with  the  Star 
Ledger  a  year  after  the  1967  Newark 
riots.  He  had  left  college  at  Shaw  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  because  “it  wasn’t 
exciting  and  nothing  was  happening — just 
a  bunch  of  parties  at  night  and  classes  by 
{Continued  on  page  28) 
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Local  news  sells.  And  nothing  sells  local  news 
better  than  photography.  Suddenly  people  real¬ 
ly  see  how  it  happened,  who  participated,  what 
it  looked  like.  And  that  builds  readership.  Your 
advertisers  appreciate  that,  i 

To  get  more  pictures  in  your  paper  without 
more  manpower,  consider  a  Kodak  Ektamatic 
Processor,  Model  214-K.  It  delivers  stabilized, 
ready-for-engraving  prints  in  15  seconds.  Yet 
requires  a  minimum  of  bench-top  work  space. 

For  feature  color  and  special  supplements, 
use  a  Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processor.  Finished 
color  prints  in  only  7V2  minutes.  In  a  fraction 
of  the  space  required  by  conventional  color 
processors. 

Make  sense?  Ask  your  photographers.  They 
will  tell  you  Kodak  processors  get  them  out  of 
the  darkroom  sooner  and  onto 
the  news.  For  the  complete 
picture,  call  your  dealer  or  mail 
the  coupon. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dept.  412-L,  y  \  .36 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  14650 

Send  information  on  Kodak  products  that  can  help  my 
photographers  stay  on  top  of  the  news, 
n  Kodak  Ektamatic  Processor,  Model  214-K,  for  black- 
and-white  prints. 
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Dwight  Johnson 

{Cotitinued  from  pnge  26) 


(lay.  It  wasn’t  what  I  thought  it  would  be 
so  1  quit  in  my  third  year.” 

Johnson  came  back  to  his  native 
Newark  and  got  a  job  as  a  bank  teller.  “I 
didn’t  like  that  job  because  it  was  borinp. 

I  could  master  the  job  but  I  saw  no 
chance  for  advancement. 

“I  never  had  a  burninp  desire  to  he  a 
Journalist  but  rather  soupht  a  joh  that 
would  pive  me  respect  and  a  chance  for 
advancement. 

“It’s  really  funny  the  w'ay  I  chose  the 
Star  Ledper  because  it  was  mainly  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  lopistics — it  was  closer  to  my  home 
than  the  Xeunrk  Sews  which  was  then 
operatinp.’’  He  lived  only  four  blocks  away 
from  the  Ledper. 

Johnson  recalls  that  summer  day  when 
he  walked  into  the  city  room  of  the  Star 
Ledper  and  talked  to  Pye  who  pave  him  a 
summer  job  as  a  cub  reporter. 

Openinp  for  pliolopraplier 

Johnson  learned  a  preat  deal  about 
writinp  but  by  that  time  his  desire  to  be  a 
photoprapber  had  increased.  It  was  in 
November  that  an  openinp  developed  for  a 
photoprapher. 

Don  Davidson,  manaper  of  New  Jeisey 
Newsphotos  showed  Johnson  how  to  shoot 
news  shots  and  develop  pictures.  “He 
showed  me  a  preat  deal  and  took  an  un¬ 
usual  interest  in  develojjinp  my  skills,’’ 
Johnson  says. 

Today  Johnson  is  one  of  the  senior  pho- 
topraphers  on  the  staff  and  is  assipned  to 
the  top  stories  around  the  state  and  the 
country.  He  covered  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  conventions  in  Miami  this 
summer.  He  is  often  assipned  to  shoot 
pictures  ai'ound  the  State  House  in  Tren¬ 
ton  and  “my  knowledpe  of  New  Jersey 
politicians  helped  me  tremendou.sly  in  Mi¬ 
ami,”  he  says. 

When  Johnson  first  bepan  .shootinp  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  Ledper,  he  had  one  camera. 
“I  didn’t  have  a  flash  unit  nor  a  telephoto 
lens.  I  used  a  Mamyia  Sekor  35mm  that 
my  wife  pave  me  that  cost  $199. 

Now  Johnson’s  pear  consists  of  a  com¬ 
plete  Hasselblad  system,  a  Minolta  35 
system,  several  flash  units  and  umbrellas 
valued  at  about  $5,000  altopether. 

Built  his  own  library 

Johnson  never  attended  photopraphy 
school  but  reads  every  book  he  comes 
across  about  photopiaphy.  “Whether  it 
was  a  film  wrapper  or  a  mapazine,  I 
would  read  it  ancl  I  have  since  built  up  a 
library  of  my  own  in  my  home. 

“I  never  had  the  money  or  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  po  to  school  for  photopi'aphy  and  I 
had  to  do  it  all  myself.  I  puess  my  first 
experience  with  a  camera  came  during  my 
hiph  school  days  when  I  wanted  to  he  part 
of  the  .school  newspaper. 

“There  w'ere  more  openinps  for  photo- 
praphers  than  reporters  so  I  took  pictures 
w'ith  a  Polaroid  that  belonped  to  the 
school.  I  was  later  piven  a  $13  Kodak 
camera  by  my  mother  after  I  poofed  a  lot 
of  pictures  with  the  Polaroid.” 


Looking  back  over  those  years,  Johnson 
says.  “I  never  dreamed  I  would  be  with 
the  Star  Ledger  much  less  a  photogra¬ 
pher. 

“After  some  of  the  things  I  have  been 
through,  I  find  myself  lucky  and  blessed  to 
be  here,  but  I’m  still  looking  for  more 
mountains  to  climb.” 

»  *  ♦ 

Ernie  Johnston  Jr.  is  a  free  lance  writer. 

• 

Watergate  tapes 
sought  for  trial 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  may  be  asked  to 
produce  tapes  and  documents  associated 
with  interviews  two  of  its  reporters  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  key  witness  in  the  Water¬ 
gate  bugging  and  burglary  case. 

Before  he  rescheduled  the  trial  for  Jan¬ 
uary  8,  because  of  personal  illness.  Chief 
U.S.  District  Judge  John  J.  Sirica  in 
Washington  agreed  to  a  defense  request 
to  subpeona  material  from  the  newspaper. 

Jack  Nelson  and  Ronald  J.  Ostrow  of 
the  Times  held  lengthy  interviews  with 
Alfred  C.  Baldwin  III,  a  prosecution  wit¬ 
ness,  concerning  the  break-in  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  National  Committee  Headquarters. 
Their  stories  were  published  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  other  newspapers  ear¬ 
ly  last  month. 

William  Thomas,  editor  of  the  Times, 
commented  on  the  judge’s  decision:  “As  in 
the  past,  we’ll  oppose  the  subpoena  of 
either  our  people  or  our  unpublished  ma¬ 
terial  in  court.” 

In  an  affidavit  filed  with  the  court, 
Baldwin  stated  that  he  had  erased  his 
own  tape  recording  of  the  intei-views  on 
the  advice  of  his  law’yers.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  William  0.  Bittman,  a  lawyer  for  one 
of  the  seven  defendants,  said  the  Times’ 
material  would  be  required. 

• 

Truby  has  new  book 
about  secret  weapons 

J.  David  Truby,  a  journalist  now' 
teaching  at  Indiana  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  has  published  a  documented  and 
illustrated  account  of  the  “dirty”  ord¬ 
nance  used  in  secret  warfare.  The  Quiet 
Killers,  an  expose  of  silenced  ordnance, 
was  released  by  Paladin  Press,  publisher 
of  Truby’s  earlier  book.  Silencers,  Snipers 
and  Assassins. 

While  his  first  hook  was  primarily  a 
historical  technical  reference,  the  latest  is 
a  basic  expose  of  militar>’/political/crimi- 
nal  activities  involving  silenced  weapons. 
Truby  details  names,  dates,  and  missions 
involved  in  political  and  military  warfare, 
plus  the  domestic  “war”  involving  politi¬ 
cal  terrori.sts  and  organized  crime. 

• 

Newsprint  to  Pakistan 

Canadian  newsprint  is  being  shipped  to 
Pakistan  under  the  terms  of  a  government 
loan.  An  initial  shipment  of  2,500  tons 
went  from  the  Crown  Zellerbach  mill  at 
Elk  Falls,  B.C.  It  was  part  of  an  order  for 
6,000  tons  of  newsprint  for  Pakistani 
news[)apeis  formerly  supplied  by  mills  in 
what  is  now  Bangladesh. 
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Study  is  aimed 
at  legality  of 
puffery  in  ads 

How  can  advertisei-s  use  exaggerated 
claims  and  unproven  statements  like 
“best,”  “less,”  and  “greatest,”  and  get 
away  with  it? 

How  can  General  Motors  legally  call  its 
trademark  “the  mark  of  excellence”  when 
so  many  thousands  of  its  cars  have  been 
recalled  by  its  own  admission  of  error? 

There  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
Prof.  Ivan  L.  Preston  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison  is  dealing  with  in  his 
study  of  the  legality  of  advertising 
puffery. 

“Puffery  has  been  relatively  insignifi¬ 
cant  until  recent  times,”  said  Preston, 
“because  there  were  more  important  prob¬ 
lems  in  advertising,  such  as  outright  fal¬ 
sity. 

“Today,  outright  falsity  is  being  cleared 
away,  and  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  time 
until  people  start  worrying  about 
puffery.” 

According  to  the  law,  puffery  is  legal 
because  no  one  believes  it  anyway,  and 
therefore,  no  one  could  possibly  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  it.  Preston  disagrees.  He  feels 
that  people  do  believe  puffery,  are  being 
deceived  by  it,  and  that  advertisers  realize 
this,  too. 

“Nothing  in  advertising  is  ever  done  by 
accident,”  he  said.  “If  an  ad  photo  distorts 
a  product  95  percent  of  the  time,  the 
distortion  makes  the  product  look  better. 
.\dvertisers  wouldn’t  keep  using  this  kind 
of  thing,  or  puffery,  if  they  didn’t  think  it 
worked.” 

He  pointed  to  a  1971  study  supporting 
his  belief  that  people  believe  puffery.  In 
the  study,  26  percent  of  those  surveyed 
felt  the  statement,  “Ford  has  a  better 
idea,”  was  “completely  true,”  and  42  per¬ 
cent  felt  it  was  “partly  true.” 

In  the  same  survey,  22  pei-cent  agreed 
that  “State  Farm  is  all  you  need  to  know 
about  insurance,”  and  36  percent  felt  it 
was  “partly  true.”  70  percent  felt  Pan 
Am’s  claim  to  be  “tbe  world’s  most  ex¬ 
perienced  airline”  was  at  least  “partly 
ture,”  while  47  percent  said  Alcoa’s  mot¬ 
to,  “today  aluminum  is  something  else,” 
was  “completely  true.” 

These  advertising  claims,  Preston  con¬ 
tended,  aren’t  buttressed  by  evidence. 
Still,  they  are  accepted  as  fact  by  many 
consumers,  and  are  relied  upon  in  many 
purchasing  decisions. 

Should  all  parties — the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  consumers,  and  advertisers — 
eventually  agree  and  admit  that  puffery 
does  affect  sales,  “then  its  legality,  its 
automatic  immunity,  would  disappear,” 
Preston  said. 

He  feels  the  FTC  is  moving  in  this 
direction. 

“Even  if  all  parties  should  eventually 
conclude  that  puffery  has  no  effect  on 
sales,  it  will  be  the  advertiser’s  dilemma. 
He  will  have  no  more  reason  to  use  it,  and 
will  feel  foolish  for  putting  so  much  effort 
into  it  in  the  past,”  Preston  added. 

“Either  way,  puffery  is  doomed.” 
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The  Best  Polling  Record  in  America! 

No  national  polling  organization  has  ever  equalled  the  37-year  accuracy  record  of  the  Gallup  Poll.  In  5  out  of  the 
last  7  elections,  the  deviation  from  absolute  accuracy  has  been  under  1.5  percentage  points.  The  complete  record 
follows; 


1972  Presidential 


Gallup  Poll 
Results 


Election 

Returns 


61.8%* 


Accuracy 

Margin 


1970 

Congressional 

53.0% 

Democratic 

54.0% 

1.3 

1968 

Presidential 

43 

Nixon 

43.5 

0.5 

1966 

Congressional 

52.5 

Democratic 

51.9 

0.6 

1964 

Presidential 

64 

Johnson 

61.3 

2.7 

1962 

Congressional 

55.5 

Democratic 

52.7 

2.8 

1960 

Presidential 

51 

Kennedy 

50.1 

0.9 

1958 

Congressional 

57 

Democratic 

56.5 

0.5 

1956 

Presidential 

59.5 

Eisenhower 

57.8 

1.7 

1954 

Congressional 

51.5 

Democratic 

52.7 

1.2 

1952 

Presidential 

51 

Eisenhower 

55.4 

4.4 

1950 

Congressional 

51 

Democratic 

50.3 

0.7 

1948 

Presidential 

44.5 

Truman 

49.9 

5.4 

1946 

Congressional 

58 

Republican 

54.3 

3.7 

1944 

Presidential 

51.5 

Roosevelt 

53.3 

1.8 

1942 

Congressional 

52 

Democratic 

48.0 

4.0 

1940 

Presidential 

52 

Roosevelt 

55.0 

3.0 

1938 

Congressional 

54 

Democratic 

50.8 

3.2 

1936 

Presidential 

55.7 

Roosevelt 

62.5 

6.8 
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Reporter  gleans  bloopers 
in  police  literature 

Itv  Saul  Freilich 


“This  officer  ot)served  a  person  whee¬ 
dling  an  axe  on  the  third  floor  at  .“(!") 
Church  St.” 

With  these  words,  a  member  of  the  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  police  force  filed  a  report 
early  this  year  about  an  act  of  vandalism. 

This  lepoit,  and  a  number  of  others 
which  I  read  while  covering  the  police 
beat  for  the  Xew  liritaht  Herald  for 
about  10  months,  indicated  to  me  that 
policemen  have  a  tendency  to  be  careless 
about  their  use  of  words.  This  is  not  to 
condemn  all  jiolicemen,  but  there  was  a 
large  rei)resentation  of  names  when  I 
checked  my  list  i)rior  to  prei)aring  this 
article. 

What  I  have  gleaned  for  this  article  are 
some  of  the  more  glaring  eri’ors  in  use  of 
words  or  s))elling.  They  aie  errors  which 
give  far  different  impiessions  than  the 
officers  intended. 

Collc<'t«‘d  from  case  cards 

All  of  these  bloo))ers  are  collected  from 
the  case  cards  the  officei's  filed  when  they 
completed  assignments.  Other  depart¬ 
ments  refer  to  these  repoits  as  the  blot¬ 
ter. 

Obviously  in  the  first  item  which  I  used 
as  the  lead  to  this  j)iece,  the  word  whee¬ 
dling  is  misused. 

Here  are  other  exanpdes  wherein  words 
are  misu.sed. 

“P - suppoited  head  lacerations  re¬ 

ceived  from  an  assault  upon  him  with  a 
tire  iron.” 

“She  stated  her  separated  husband  L - 

—  came  to  the  house  to  take  their  son’s 
bike  with  him,  saying  he  was  going  to  fix 
it.” 

“A  dispute  between  the  two  parties  had 
taken  i)lace  eai'lier  and  Alice  now  su]>- 
jiorted  biui.ses  from  being  struck  by  McC — 

The  same  mistake  was  found  in  suc¬ 
cessive  paragraphs  in  one  reiiort.  It  said, 

“W - moved  some  old  drape  cuitains 

and  observed  .1 - P.  C - cioached  on 

the  still  of  the  basement  window  about 
five  feet  above  the  ground.”  It  followed 

with  “J - R - was  found  a  few  feet 

away  on  another  window  still  covered  by 
a  cui’tain  and  taken  into  custody  and 
handcuffed  also.” 

Wrong  language 

Theie  are  instances  in  which  the  officer 
sub.stituted  a  word  for  the  one  he  appar¬ 
ently  intended  to  u.se,  such  as:  “The  wom¬ 
an  requested  that  the  dog  and  her  be 
transj)orted  to  the  viet.” 

Oi-,  “I  spoke  to  the  owner  of  the  door 
and  he  picked  uj)  the  garbage  and  brought 
the  dog  in  the  house.” 

Othei'  examples  are: 

“I  talked  to  the  complaintant  and  he 
said  I  sounded  like  a  fight  upstairs,  and 
then  everyone  ran  out  of  the  house.” 

“She  claimed  the  above  condition  was 
the  lesult  of  a  aboration  i)erformed  at  the 
hosi)ital.” 


“Mr.  C -  had  a  chicken  bone  en¬ 

larged  in  his  throat.” 

Spelling  errors  are  common  in  rejiorts. 

“He  had  busted  some  vericals  veins  and 
was  bleeding.” 

“I  found  two  .sejiarate  groups  at  above 
addiess  and  dispursed  them.  They  dis- 
])ursed  with  no  trouble.” 

“.  .  .  stated  he  wanted  Mr.  R - 

K -  ...  to  leave  due  to  his  fowl 

language.” 

“The  fire  was  put  out  in  a  few  minu¬ 
ets.” 

“Mrs.  B -  said  she  heard  a  knock 

at  her  front  door  and  found  a  smug  pot 
burning.  We  brought  the  smug  pot  back  to 
the  bai'i'icade.” 

“Wile  on  foot  patrol  on  Lafayette  Street 

I  observed  a  vehicle  driven  by  H - 

R - tiaveling  in  an  erratic  mannor.” 

Finally  there  are  the  hloopers  in  which 
the  itolicemen  somehow  twisted  the  words 
or  phrases  so  that  they  presented  the 
most  confused  images. 

There  was  the  one  that  read:  “The 
vehicle  Mi'.  H - was  driving  com¬ 

pletely  disregarded  the  flashing  led  light 
at  West  Main  and  Main  .-streets.” 

‘Her  waliT  broke" 

Others  in  this  category  are: 

“Above  officers  responded  to  the  alarm 
ringing,  checked  out  the  north  side  of  the 
building  which  was  closed  off  with  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  cluh.  Ml'.  R - M - .” 

“This  time  her  water  broke  at  home  and 
was  brought  to  the  ho.spital  via  litter.” 

“A  Mr.  R - r - of  .  .  .  stated 

that  he  ob.served  a  run  across  .John 
Downey  drive,  from  in  front  of  the  Fafnir 
Tool  Co.” 

“.■\11  was  secure  as  he  forgot  to  lock  the 
door.” 

“M -  and  J -  S - of  the 

above  location  where  having  an  argu¬ 
ment.” 

“Driver  No.  2  stated  that  she  took  her 
eyes  off  the  road  for  a  few  seconds  and 
struck  vehicle  No.  2.” 

“No  visible  signs  of  hitting  were  %’isi- 
ble.” 

Driver  passed  out 

“The  driver  ahso  passed  out  another 
vehicle  which  had  been  stopped  for  the 
traffic  light.’’ 

It  is  aiqiarent  from  reading  the  case 
cards  that  the  jiolicemen  were  unaware  of 
what  they  were  writing.  If  they  were 
aware,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  them  coming 
u))  with  such  gems  as: 

“Mrs.  J -  received  a  small  dent  on 

the  nose  of  the  hood.” 

“The  bike  was  jmt  in  the  reference  book 
and  marked.” 

“The  vehicle  of  H - L- - ,  of  .  . 

.  ,  operated  by  A.  B.  L - and  passen¬ 

ger  was  struck  on  the  rear  by  the  vehicle 

of  J -  M.  G -  of  ...  in  front  of 

the  above  location.” 

‘Detailed  by  headquarters  to  above  loca¬ 


tion  on  complaint  of  a  bai-king  dog." 

And  how  about  this  one  for  mixed 

ideas?  “We  arrested  a  R -  L - , 

age  21,  of  .  .  .  for  shoplifting  for  Sgt. 
M - .” 

And  “Motor  vehicle  driven  by  L - - 

R.  L - ,  age  19,  traveling  south  on 

Miriam  road,  applied  the  brakes  to  slow 
down  for  an  approaching  vehicle,  striking 
a  SNET  pole  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
road.” 

“I  was  detailed  to  Whiting  street,  the 
Vogue  Furnitui'e  Co.,  A  report  of  a  burg¬ 
lar  ringing.” 

“He  .said  the  car  was  a  blue  P - 

.station  wagon  .  .  .  and  was  operated  by 
two  white  males  in  their  early  twenties.” 

“We  did  traffic  duty  at  1421  East  St. 
while  the  Fire  Dept,  was  there  on  a  short 
in  the  wiring.” 

“Ui)on  checking  the  Lafayette  Street 
area,  a  fire  hydrant  was  observed.  Same 
was  relayed  to  headquarters.” 

“The  truck  left  the  scene  without  iden¬ 
tifying  himself.” 

In  some  detail 

Then  there  was  this  long  report: 

“While  on  foot  jiatrol  in  the  Main  street 
area  travelling  in  a  southerly  direction 
down  Main  street  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

I  tried  to  flag  the  vehicle  down  but  appar¬ 
ently  the  driver  did  not  see  me.  Sgt.  L - 

M -  on  motor  i)atrol  observed  this 

action  also  and  pick  me  up  to  pursue  this 
vt'hicle.  The  vehicle  had  take  a  right  onto 
West  Main  street  and  continue  at  a  high 
rate  of  si)eed.  The  vehicle  in  pursuit  was 
identified  as  a  1965  Cadillac  and  now 
tiavelling  in  a  westernly  direction.  The 
vehicle  was  clock  at  a  rate  of  65  miles  per 
hour  in  a  i)osted  si)eed  limit  of  25  miles 
and  hour,  the  vehicle  was  finally  stop  at 
the  entrance  of  1-84.  The  operator  iden¬ 
tified  as  Mr.  1) -  B - ,  age  88,  of 

. I  arrested  Mr.  B - on  a  charge 

of  speeding.” 

Of  the  47  items  I  collected  during  the 
10  months  of  ])olice  reporting,  29  were  by 
different  policemen. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Editor’s  Note:  It’s  obvious  that  police 
reporters  who  rely  heavily  on  the  police 
blotter  for  their  items  should  be  well 
versed  in  grammar,  spelling  and  syntax. 
.\re  the  journalism  schools  doing  enough 
in  this  field? 

• 

Centennial  is  wrapped 
in  Vol.  1,  No.  1  reprint 

A  souvenir  reprint  of  the  4-page  first 
issue  highlighted  the  centennial  edition  of 
the  Arlington  (Mass.)  Advocate.  The  sec¬ 
tion,  128  tabloid  i)ages,  was  wrapi)ed  in  a 
pull  off  reprint  of  Vol.  1,  No.  1  printed  in 
light  brown  to  simulate  its  age.  The  first 
section  of  the  edition  also  featured  a  simi¬ 
larly  colored  map  of  Arlington  in  1884. 

Much  of  the  research  and  editorial  'work 
was  done  by  two  students  from  Harvard 
Law  School  and  Antioch  College. 

The  Advocate,  which  has  a  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  11,100,  mailed  the  centennial  and 
the  regulai'  weekly  issue  in  pre-addressed 
bags  to  all  subscribers.  The  Centennial 
was  also  sold  as  part  of  the  newspaper 
for  50(f  on  newsstands. 
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This  is  iiritlirr  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  soliiitalion  of  an  offer  to  buy  these  securities. 
The  offer  is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 


Xovember  1 7, 1972 


746,130  Shares 

Speidel  Newspapers  Inc. 

Common  Stock 

($1  Far  Value) 


Price  $18  per  Share 


Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  in  any  State  in  which  this 
announcement  is  circulated  only  from  such  of  the  underwriters,  including 
the.  undersigned,  as  may  lawfully  offer  these  securities  in  such  State. 


Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. 

I  ii(‘or|M»ratt‘d 


Blyth  Eastman  Dillon  &  Co. 

Hornblower  &  Weeks-Hempbill,  Noyes 


The  First  Boston  Corporation 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 


Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 
Lazard  Freres  &  Co. 


Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith 


Salomon  Brothers 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

liK'orporated 


Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co. 

Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis 

liM-arporati'd 

Stone  &  W ebster  Securities  Corporation  W ertheim  &  Co.,  Inc.  White,  W eld  &  Co.  Dean  Witter  &  Co. 

Incorporated  Incorporaitcd 

Shearson,  Hammill  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Clark,  Dodge  &  Co. 

I  iM'orporaitcd 


Robert  Fleming 

incorponited 


F.  F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc.  Reynolds  Securities  Inc. 

Banque  de  Neuflize,  Schlumberger,  Mallet  Bear,  Stearns  &  Co. 

Harris,  Upham  &  Co.  W.  E.  Hutton  &  Co. 

I  nc<»rporaited 

F.  S.  Moseley  &  Co.  R.  W.  Pressprich  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Shields  Securities  Corporation  Thomson  &  McKinnon  Auchincloss  Inc. 

G.  H.  Walker  &  Co.  Walston  &  Co.,  Inc.  Wood,  Struthers  &  Winthrop  Inc 

incorp<»rated 


Kleinwort,  Benson 

Incorporated 

L.  F.  Rothschild  &  Co. 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


Drug  problem 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


and  editors  told  a  state  police  official  that 
newsmen  would  not  reveal  confidential  in¬ 
formation,  but  would  cooperate  with  police 
in  trying  to  break  up  heroin  traffic  when- 
e\er  possible. 

Also  on  that  day,  a  federal  spokesman 
in  Washington  revealed  that  a  federal 
“strike  force”  might  be  sent  to  Delaware 
to  deal  with  heroin  jmshers. 

On  July  10,  Dr.  William  J.  Vandervort, 
founder  of  the  state’s  methadone  program, 
confirmed  the  Evening  Journal’s  assertion 
that  drug  pushers  were  selling  heroin  at 
the  Wilmington  methadone  clinic. 

On  July  11,  the  Delaware  State  Police 
released  the  names  of  20  jiersons  arrested 
on  drug  charges  over  a  six-week  period. 
The  police  said  they  had  withheld  arrest 
information  to  avoid  hindering  investiga¬ 
tions.  Of  the  20  arre.sts  two  involved  he- 
roin. 

On  July  18,  a  precedent-setting  decision 
was  handed  down  in  Wilmington’s  Munici- 
lial  Court.  The  ruling  allows  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  })olice  field  tests  in  preliminary 
hearings  on  heroin  charges.  The  Evening 
Journal  had  cited  the  jirevious  refusal  of 
the  court  to  admit  field  tests  as  one  rea¬ 
son  for  long  delays  in  bringing  drug 
traffickers  to  justice. 

On  July  21,  Fred  Vetter,  chaimian  of 
the  Governor’s  Crime  Reduction  Task 
Force,  announced  the  creation  of  a 
.").">-man  Joint  Police  Special  Operations 
Force  to  concentrate  on  drug-related  ci  ime 
in  the  Wilmington  area. 

Three  days  later,  on  July  24,  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Police  Department,  stung  by  the 
stories  on  open  drug  trafficking  in  the 
city,  released  a  list  of  drug  arrests  dating 
hack  22  months. 

Events  connected  to  the  series  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  occur,  because  the  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal’s  attack  on  heroin  goes  on. 

Other  stories  already  are  being  blocked 
out  by  Harris  and  Cloyed.  Many  of  the 
Heroin  Line  calls  are  leading  to  stories  as 
the  information  is  meticulously  checked 
out. 


Multiple  pact  sought 

In  January,  members  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Pres.smen  and  Assistants’ 
Union  who  are  employed  by  newsiiapers 
will  be  assessed  $1  each  to  create  a  fund 
to  be  used  in  bargaining  for  a  multiple 
agreement  with  the  Hearst  Xewspaiiers, 
or  some  other  large  group  selected  by  the 
union’s  officers. 


Adds  to  Florida  list 

Newspaper  Printing  Company,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Superior  (Wis.)  Ex'ening 
Telegram,  has  purchased  the  Gulf  Beach 
Journal  in  Treasure  Island,  Florida,  from 
Robeit  E.  Bartlett  who  will  continue  in 
the  printing  business.  The  purchasing 
company  already  owned  the  Largo  Senti¬ 
nel,  the  Seminole  Courier  and  the  Duned¬ 
in  Times,  all  weeklies. 


Kirkpatricks  move 
to  daily  in  Missouri 

The  Kirkpatrick.s — James  C.  and  Don — 
have  transferred  their  journalistic  inter¬ 
ests  from  the  weekly  lUmdsor  (Mo.)  Re- 
vieu’  to  the  Laniar  (Mo.)  Democrat,  with 
daily  and  weekly  editions. 

The  senior  Kirkpatrick  has  had  a  long 
career  in  newspaper  work,  beginning  with 
the  Warrenshurg  Daily  Star  Journal  in 
1927.  He  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Jefferson  City  Post-Tribune  and  Capital- 
\eivs  before  taking  a  fling  in  politics  as 
administrative  assistant  to  Governor  For- 
re.st  Smith  and  later  Secretary  of  State. 

Recently,  Kirkpatrick  sold  the  Windsor 
Review,  with  the  help  of  Marion  Krehbiel 
of  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 
As  of  November  1,  the  Kirkpatrick  family 
took  possession  of  the  Lamar  papers  in 
a  transaction  handled  by  Robert  N.  Bol- 
itho  of  the  same  brokerage  firm.  Don 
Kirkpatrick  is  a  University  of  Missouri 
journalism  graduate. 

The  new  owners  are  leasing  the  moder¬ 
nized  plant  from  the  pievious  owners, 
Mrs.  Madeleine  Aull  Van  Hafften  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  E.  White. 

The  new  owners  of  the  Review  are 
Howard  and  Patricia  Cochran.  He  is  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Daily  Ledger,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Montgomery  City  Sta)idard  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Wyoming  State  Jour¬ 
nal.  Prior  to  buying  the  Review,  Cochran 
sold  an  interest  in  the  weekly  Warrenton 
Banner. 

Change  of  ownership  of  the  Lamar 
Democrat  to  the  Kirkpatricks  has  already 
meant  the  end  of  the  Aull  era  during 
which  the  paper  became  a  “must-see”  for 
local  residents.  It  had  a  policy  of  printing 
the  details  of  every  divorce  action  that 
was  filed  in  the  county,  intimate  accounts 
of  deaths,  and  often  advice  to  people 
caught  in  marital  dalliance  or  crime. 
Everything  was  written  in  a  per.sonal 
style. 

Here  is  an  example: 

“There  is  a  lot  of  symi)athy  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  of  the  Bethany  neighborhood. 
They  are  crushed  at  learning  that 
their  16-year-old  son  has  been  stealing 
chickens.  They  are  plainly  good  people.  It 
is  quite  possible  the  son  might  bo  paroled 
in  the  juvenile  court,  though  he  might  be 
.sent  on  for  a  time  to  the  state  training 
school  for  boys.  He  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a 
vicious  boy.  But,  of  course,  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  he  knew  better  than  to 
steal  chickens.” 

A  divoice  story:  “A  woman  of  near 
Esrom  is  suing  her  husband,  John,  for  a 
divorce.  It  seems  that  he  slouched  off  and 
became  a  vagiant,  leaving  her  and  not 
returning.” 


Radio  stations  sold 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  has  approved  the  sale  by  the  Daytona 
Beach  \eu-s-Journal  newspapers  of  Radio 
Stations  WNDB  and  WDNJ-fm  to  Quality 
Broadcasting  Co.  Victor  Knight  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  Quality,  which  also  owns  stations 
in  Delray  Beach  and  Gainesville,  Fla.,  and 
Indianapolis. 

EDITOR 


Rate  cards 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


felt  that  a  more  uniform  method 
of  charging  for  color  would  be 
pieferable  to  the  i)resent  sy.stem. 
11)  For  combinations,  show  color 
charge  for  combinations  as  well 
as  color  charge  for  components. 
If  color  charges  are  not  subject 
to  discounts,  so  state. 

4)  If  there  are  extra  charges  for 
special  inks,  define  si)ecial  inks. 
Accepted  definition  would  be  non- 
A.N.P.A.  A.A.A.A.,  ROP  color 
inks. 

Production  and  Inserts 

The  Committee  decided  not  to  com¬ 
ment  in  detail  on  two  items  which  by 
their  nature  re<|uire  a  special  rejjort  in 
themselves,  i.e..  Item  #14 — Mechanical 
and  Item  #17 — Inserts.  We  intentionally 
left  these  items  in  skeleton  form  so  as 
not  to  break  the  cohesion  of  the  Outline 
as  a  guide. 

Item  #14 — Mechanical  Measurements 
Agencies  would  appear  to  be  experi¬ 
encing  little  difficulty  in  the  interi)reta- 
tion  of  production  data  coming  to  them. 
This  cautions  against  making  changes 
in  data  currently  reported  on  rate 
cards,  pending  a  detailed  in-depth  re¬ 
port  by  specialists  in  the  Production 
area  of  Agencies. 

Item  #17 — Insei-ts 

Preprints  are  developing  in  such  a 
dynamic  way  that  newsjjapers  organized 
NPC  to  follow,  re])ort  on  and  service 
agencies’  needs.  NPC  has  performed  an 
outstanding  job  in  this  area  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  decision  not  to  belabor 
and  heavily  load  Item  #17— Inserts 
with  details.  For  details  on  Agencies’ 
needs  for  rates  and  data  on  Specta- 
Color,  Hi-Fi  and  Multi-Page  Inserts, 
the  Committee  released  a  detailed  re¬ 
port  in  1965  which  is  available  from 
the  A.A.A.A.’s  upon  request. 

One  new  area  of  difficulty  is  the  possi¬ 
ble  requirements  by  the  newspaper  or 
by  law  that  copy  be  cleared  in  advance. 
It  is  important  that  such  requirements 
l)e  noted  on  the  rate  card. 


Classified  ad  identity 

Dealers  and  brokers  must  identify 
themselves  in  classified  ads  in  New  York 
City  newspapers  under  a  regulation  is¬ 
sued  by  Bess  Myerson,  the  city’s  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs  Commissioner.  The  rule, 
she  said,  is  intended  to  “end  confusion 
faced  by  people  who  scan  classified  ads  in 
the  hope  that  they  can  buy  merchandise 
from  a  private  individual  and  not  an  or¬ 
ganized  business.” 


Weekly  adds  a  day 

The  Bayonne  (N.J.)  Review  will  be 
l)ublished  twice-weekly  beginning  Novem¬ 
ber  27.  It  has  been  published  weekly  since 
the  Bayonne  Times,  a  daily,  was  closed  in 
July,  1971.  The  new  publication  days  will 
be  Monday  and  Thursdays. 
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a  vital  public  affairs  issue 


It’s  time  to  end 
the  shameful  neglect  of 
the  chronically  ill. 


Unless  you’ve  met  and  talked  with  some  of 
America’s  18-million  chronically  ill  and  dis¬ 
abled  citizens,  it’s  possible  you’re  unaware 
of  the  tragedy  of  their  neglect  and  the 
vastness  of  the  problem.  Their  number  is 
expected  to  increase  to  24-million  by  1980! 


chronically  ill — younger  persons  with  se¬ 
vere  permanent  disabilities,  people  of  all 
ages  afflicted  with  severe  mental  illness  or 
retardation,  older  persons  with  severe 
chronic  conditions,  and  the  blind  needing 
attendance. 


The  truth  is  that  our  National  Health  In¬ 
surance  programs  are  inadequate  to  today’s 
needs.  Our  entire  health  care  system  has 
begun  to  collapse.  It  is  this  fact  that  makes 
the  enactment  of  realistic,  long-term  health 
care  legislation  an  item  of  high  priority  for 
the  93rd  Congress. 

Nearly  four  years  ago  President  Nixon 
warned  that  if  we  didn’t  meet  the  crisis 
soon,  “we  will  have  a  breakdown  in  our 
medical  care  system  which  could  have  con¬ 
sequences  affecting  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  country.’’ 

The  nation’s  major  health  organizations 
have  responded  to  this  urgent  need.  There 
is  no  argument  that  both  the  financing  and 
providing  of  health  care  must  undergo 
major  improvement.  The  disagreement  is 
over  how  the  need  should  be  met. 

Six  major  National  Health  Insurance  plans 
have  been  proposed:  The  President’s  Na¬ 
tional  Health  Insurance  Partner  ship, Senator 
Kennedy’s  Health  Security  Program ,  Senator 
Javits’  expansion  of  Medicare  to  cover  all 
ages.  Senator  Long’splan  to  add  Catastrophic 
Health  Insurance  to  present  programs, 
the  American  Medical  Association’s  Medi- 
credit,  and  Healthcare,  a  plan  of  the  Health 
Insurance  Association  of  America. 

Unfortunately,  each  of  these  plans  have  a 
major  flaw.  Except  in  minor  ways,  they 
would  continue  the  historic  neglect  of  the 


To  fill  this  gap,  the  American  Nursing 
Home  Association  developed  CHRONICARE. 
We  worked  on  it  for  almost  two  years  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  that  a  comprehensive, 
nationwide  program  must  be  adopted  by 
Congress  if  we  are  to  end  the  tragic  neglect 
of  our  chronically  ill.  Their  needs  are  too 
intense,  too  widespread,  too  heartbreaking 
to  leave  unfilled  any  longer. 

No  group  of  health  providers  is  in  a  better 
position  to  know.  We  deal  with  their  prob¬ 
lems  daily.  And  we  know  that  the  present 
hodge-podge  methods  of  health  care  reim¬ 
bursements  are  not  working.  They  are  in¬ 
adequate,  inefficient  and  archaic. 

CHRONICARE  Can  work.  It’s  a  program  not 
merely  of  payments,  but  rather  a  compre¬ 
hensive  system  of  health  services.  It’s  bold, 
new  and  innovative.  We  designed  it  to 
meet  America’s  urgent  need  of  a  plan  to 
provide  high-quality,  convenient,  long¬ 
term  health  care.  It  promises  an  end  to  the 
historic  neglect  of  our  chronically  ill 
citizens,  regardless  of  age,  color,  race,  creed 
or  income. 


We  care. 


American  Nursing  Home  Association 


1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Promotion 


By  George  Wilt 


A  CG4SSIFIEI)  BUNDLE  FROM  BRITAIN 


REFLATE — A  special  edition  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  greeted  delegates  to 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America’s 
meeting  in  Detroit.  The  entire  front  page, 
including  Action  Line  with  a  French  side- 
bar  for  Canadian  guests,  editorially  blan- 


When  newspaper  classified  advertising 
managers  got  together  for  the  ANCAM 
convention  in  Philadelphia  last  summer,  a 
highlight  of  the  gathering  was  an  exhibit 
room  packed  with  examples  of  classified 
promotion  from  newspapers  large  and 
small. 

The  CAMs  in  attendance,  plus  the 
judges  who  selected  the  best  exhibits  to 
receive  award  plaques  presented  by  E&P, 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  exhibits  sub¬ 
mitted  fi'om  a  quarter  hitherto  unheard 
from  in  the  history  of  the  annual  “here’s- 
my-best”  show  and  contest.  The  Simday 
Times  of  Great  IJritnin  had  submitted  a 
dramatic  package  of  examples  of  the  best 
of  the  craft  that  turned  out  to  be  a  hands- 
down  winner. 

David  Teague,  classified  advertisement 
director  for  Times  Newspapers  Limited, 
went  home  with  the  E&P  plaque  for  the 
best  classified  promotion  for  newspapers 
over  100,(100  circulation,  and  the  plaudits 
of  all  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  CAMs  in 
attendance. 

Since  the  ANCAM  meeting,  Mr.  Teague 
sent  E&P  a  comprehensive  collation  of  pro¬ 
motions,  showing  a  variety  of  techniques, 
media,  copy  and  approaches  that  would 
boggle  the  mind  of  any  creative  director. 

Teague  j)ointed  out  that  for  1972,  the 
Times  Newspapeis  executive  board  ap- 
pioved  an  expenditure  of  £.02,001)  (.$127,- 
000),  approximately  l..‘>  percent  of  the 
target  Jiet  revenue  from  classified  for  the 
year,  to  cover  all  forms  of  promotion  for 
classified  —  inpaper,  posters,  mailings, 
tul)ecards,  trade  press,  novelties  and 
reprints.  After  approval,  Lance  Hogbin 
(CAM)  and  Bruce  Roberts  (marketing  ex¬ 
ecutive)  sat  down  to  agree  on  .strategy, 
and  plot  the  campaign. 

It  was  decided  that  promotion  should  be 
directed  jjrimarily  to  getting  new  adver¬ 
tising.  .\notber  important  plank  in  the 
()romotion  jjlatform  was  to  be  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  classifications  other 
than  Help  Wanted. 

In  one  year,  the  strategy  had  reduced 
the  dependence  of  the  Sunday  Times  on 
Help  Wanted  from  fiO  j)ercent  of  volume 
to  4.‘!  jiercent,  and  put  the  newspaper  in  a 
much  stronger  position  to  weathei-  eco¬ 
nomic  storms. 

Decision  was  made  to  reach  trade  ad- 
veitisers  thiough  a  combination  of  direct 
mail  and  trade  press  advertising,  and  per¬ 
son-to-person  advertisers  through  posters 
and  subway  cards  in  conjunction  with  in- 
pai)er  promotion  in  the  classified  columns. 
The  i)osters  were  part  of  the  award¬ 
winning  entry. 

The  posters,  in  full  color,  featured  com¬ 
ic  book  type  characters  (resembling  Bat¬ 
man,  etc.)  with  comic  page  type  lettering 
making  a  brief  classified  pitch  (“We  sell 
intere.eting  items  fast!”).  Subway  (tube) 
(•aids  used  two  colors,  and  featured  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations,  and  the  line,  “What 
have  you  got  that  the  man  opposite  you 
wants?”  with  a  sub-head,  “It  would  be 
easier  to  ask  him  through  the  Sunday 
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Times  Classified — a  better  place  to  do 
business.” 

All  Sunday  Times  classified  promotion 
is  created  and  produced  in  the  newsjia- 
per’s  own  creative  services  department. 
“Location  in  the  same  building  facilitates 
close  cooperation  between  all  departments 
concerned,”  Teague  said. 

“Selection  of  a  cartoon  .style  was  quite 
deliberate,”  he  added.  “It  enables  the 
newspaper  to  get  the  message  over  with¬ 
out  any  bias  toward  a  class  or  socio¬ 
economic  group.  As  a  quality  new.spaper, 
the  Sunday  Times  has  a  high  percentage 
of  well-educated  and  well-heeled  readers 
who  constitute  a  market  for  the  expensive 
automobile,  the  expensive  real  estate,  and 
the  well-paid  job.  But  files  of  ca.se  histo- 
lies  successfully  show  the  average-priced 
automobile  and  real  estate,  and  fill  the 
medium-i)ay  job  as  well.” 

The  mailing  pieces  sent  to  trade  and 
business  prospects  seek  to  transmit  the 
same  message,  and  consideiable  use  is 
made  of  case  histories.  Equally  important 
is  the  quality  of  the  response — an  aspect 
in  which  the  Sunday  Times  frequently 
out-measures  its  competitois.  Frequently, 
the  mailings  are  supplemented  by  full 
l)age  adverti.sements  in  the  relevant  trade 
publications. 

Times’  mailings  usually  include  reply- 
paid  business  cards,  to  encouiage  direct 
action,  and  a  means  of  measuring  and 
monitoring  imi)act.  A  tyjjical  example  is  a 
mailing  sent  yearly  to  6,000  owners  of 
private  holiday  accommodation  in  the 
British  Isles.  From  this  mailing  alone,  the 
Times  received  business  sufficient  to  fill  a 
ten-column  text  size  page  every  week 
during  the  January-May  period. 

A  post  mortem  is  held  after  each  cam¬ 
paign,  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  promotion  relating  response  to  cost, 
and  to  decide  whether  a  repeat  is  justified 
the  following  year. 

Occasionally  special  features  are  pub¬ 
lished.  Care  is  taken  to  ensure  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  feature  in  the  newspaper  is 
attractive  to  the  reader  and  conforms  to 
professional  standards  of  creativity.  A 
Tiavellers  Guide  to  Hotels  and  Good 
Eating,  for  example,  shows  each  adver¬ 
tisers  building,  with  all  hostelries  drawn 
by  the  same  artist,  in  the  same  technique. 

Following  publication  in  the  Times,  the 
feature  was  reproduced  in  booklet  form 
and  made  available  to  readers  who  send  in 
for  copies. 

“Constantly,”  Teague  said,  “the  con¬ 
cern  is  with  high  creative  and  production 
excellence.  Roberts,  the  marketing  execu¬ 
tive,  added  that  he  thought  it  “better  to 
produce  two  really  high  quality  promo¬ 
tions  than  half  a  dozen  inferior  affairs.” 

Obviously  the  Times  technique  is  pay¬ 
ing  off.  Increased  classified  linage  is 
providing  a  bigger  base  on  which  to  base 
next  year’s  promotion  budget,  providing 
more  money  to  do  better  things  for  the 
year  to  come,  and  shoot  for  more  awards 
for  outstanding  classified  promotion. 


were  delivered  by  PRSSA  student  affili¬ 
ates  to  hotel  rooms  of  those  attending. 
The  special  edition  was  made  possible 
through  the  efforts  of  A.  R.  Gloster, 
chairman  of  the  conference  jniblications 
committee,  and  Dave  Henes,  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

♦  *  ♦ 

HANDBOOK — The  Dallas  Morning 
News  has  published  “Trend  Deadline 
Data,”  a  handbook  on  the  do’s  and  dont’s 
of  club  repoiting.  The  12-page  booklet  was 
written  for  club  publicity  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  chairmen  by  Sharon  Myers  Cobler, 
News  club  editor. 

*  *  ♦ 

LIQUOR — Liquor  case  sales,  number  of 
liquor  stoi'es  and  hou.sehold  use  of  liquor 
are  among  the  information  for  adver- 
tiseis  in  the  liquor  classification  in  a 
presentation  compiled  and  distributed  by 
the  Houston  Chroniele.  News])aper  circu¬ 
lation  and  linage  information  are  also  in¬ 
cluded.  Copies  are  available  from  the 
Chionicle’s  promotion  department. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

FOR  ROW’S — Copley  Newsiiapers  have 
released  “In  Brief — for  the  P.O.W. — a 
catch-up  on  news  from  missing  years.” 
The  booklet  is  a  24-page  lecaj)  of  major 
news,  dating  from  1965  through  the  1972 
elections,  and  was  commissioned  by  James 
S.  Copley  as  a  small  gestuie  towaid  the 
returning  prisoners  of  war.  The  booklet 
is  aimed  at  heljiing  to  le-introduce  these 
men  into  the  mainstream  of  our  life,  and 
to  build  a  bridge  across  the  knowledge  gap 
which  their  imprisonment  has  forced  upon 
them. 

*  if  * 

DETROIT  DATA— The  Detroit  office  of 
Branham-Moloney,  Inc.,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  has  released  the  latest  De¬ 
troit  information  folder,  including  names, 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  news¬ 
paper  repre.sentatives,  newspapers,  other 
media,  aclvertising  agencies,  hotels,  clubs, 
and  transportation  facilities.  Copies  of  the 
directory  are  available  to  E&P  readers  by 
writing  Branham-Moloney,  1750  Penob¬ 
scot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48226. 

*  *  * 

FIREWORKS — A  28-page,  full  newspa¬ 
per  size  section  supplies  “a  brilliant  dis¬ 
play  of  sales  opportunities”  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  Pinellas  market.  The  section, 
produced  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Independent,  includes  information  on  buy¬ 
ing  power,  banking,  income,  population 
growth,  business  and  industry,  building 
and  housing,  tourism  and  travel,  sports, 
and  newspaper  coverage.  Copies  are 
available  from  the  Times  and  Independent 
Advertising  Department. 

*  *  * 

100  YEARS — The  Arkansas  Gazette  in¬ 
cluded  with  its  November  2,  1972,  edi¬ 
tions,  an  eight-page  tabloid  section  on  the 
lOOth  birthday  of  chaiiman-editor  John 
N.  Heiskell,  The  section  traces  Mr.  Hei- 
skell’s  century  in  words  and  pictures,  and 
closes  with  a  staff  tribute,  including  a 
pictuie  of  the  Gazette  staff. 
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PROMOTION 

A  bag  of  hot  air  which  has  been  floating 
around  Iowa  for  several  months  as  a  cir¬ 
culation  stimulator  for  the  Des  Monies 
Register  &  Tribune  has  suddenly  become 
a  “national”  symbol — at  least  for  the  two 
Des  Moines  dailies. 

Roy  Follett,  R&T  promotion  director, 
began  seeing  balloons  when  a  balloonist 
approached  him  about  the  papers  sponsor¬ 
ing  him  in  the  National  Balloon  Champi¬ 
onships  which  have  taken  place  in  Iowa 
the  past  several  years. 

It  was  Spring,  when  some  strange  ideas 
seem  to  crop  up,  and  Follett  and  others  at 
the  newspapers  had  been  discussing  the 
possibility  of  again  i)utting  together  a 
major  audio  visual  sales  presentation  to 
take  to  New  York,  (twice),  Chicago 
(twice)  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 

It  occurred  to  Follett  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers  might  develop  their  own  balloon  pro¬ 
motion  and  use  it  not  only  for  public 
relations  purposes  around  Iowa,  but  for  a 
major  circulation  carrier  promotion  and 
also  for  an  advertising  presentation. 

A  licensed  pilot 

Follett  contacted  Steve  Kersten,  19,  of 
Fort  Dodge,  a  former  R&T  carrier,  who 
started  his  ballooning  career  when  he  was 
12  as  a  crewman  for  his  father,  Don,  a 
Fort  Dodge  attorney. 

Now  a  pre-med  student  at  Georgetown 
University,  Steve  soloed  in  a  balloon  when 
he  was  17  and  is  a  licensed  commercial 
balloon  pilot. 

Steve  was  to  fly  the  70-feet  tall,  5()-feet 
diameter  nylon  bag  for  a  six-weeks  period 
in  the  summer  in  all  the  major  cities  of 
Iowa.  Tied  in  was  a  major  sales  effort  by 
can  iers  and  many  of  them  received  rides 
in  the  balloon.  All  were  given  an  opi)or- 
tunity  to  win  tee  shirts  as  i)art  of  the 
“balloon  crew”  promotion.  To  pass  the 
circulation  department’s  “flight  test”  car- 
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riers  had  to  sign  up  a  certain  number  of 
new  subscribers. 

Flarly  in  the  aeronautical  exploits  of  the 
R&T  crew  and  passengers  photographers 
took  movies  from  the  ground  and  from 
aiiplanes  for  a  wide-screen  advertising 
l)resentation,  called  “Wind  Song.” 

Shown  at  meetings 

Bob  Hudson,  circulation  director  of  the 
Register  &  Tribune,  has  been  showing 
some  of  the  material  given  to  industrious 
carriers  for  their  efforts  in  winning  bal¬ 
loon  rides  at  various  circulation  meetings 
and  his  disjjlay  has  been  creating  much 
interest  among  circulation  managers  and 
their  assistants. 

The  balloon  is  bright  yellow  with  red 
and  black  letters  on  one  side  (remember 
ROP  newspai)er  color?)  reading  “Des 
Moines  Register”  and  on  the  other,  “Des 
Moines  Tribune.” 

The  film  presentation,  w’hich  opened  in 
Kansas  City  recently,  features  a  74-foot 
long  by  14-foot  wide  screen  and  utilizes  16 
slide  projectors  and  a  motion  picture  pro¬ 
jector  with  literally  hundreds  of  pictures 
telling  the  Iowa  story  and  the  story  of  the 
Des  Moines  newspapers. 

Follett  says  the  unique  asiiect  of  the 
whole  balloon  promotion  is  the  fact  that 
all  major  dei)artments  of  the  Register  & 
Tribune  benefitted,  indicating  that  it  was 
really  a  major  marketing  project  as  well 
as  an  individual  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  venture. 

As  for  the  public  relations  benefits, 
there  were  i)ictuies  of  the  balloon  on  the 
front  pages  of  a  number  of  Iowa  newspa¬ 
pers  and  letters,  phone  calls,  comments  on 
radio  and  television  resulted.  Some  tv 
news  shows  were  devoted  solely  to  the 
balloon  and  rides  given  to  carrieis  and  tbe 
flights  over  the  communities  involved. 

House  ads  were  run  in  Des  Moines  tell¬ 
ing  when  the  balloon  would  be  in  the 


communities  and  direct  mail  promotion 
was  sent  to  Register  &  Tribune  carriers  in 
these  communities. 

Since  the  balloon  started  hovering  over 
villages  and  cities  Follett  has  received 
many  requests  for  its  appearances  at  foot¬ 
ball  games,  county  and  state  fairs  and 
other  special  events  in  Iowa. 

A  special  van  was  ])urchased  to  trans- 
l)ort  the  balloon  on  the  major  presenta¬ 
tions  this  Fall. 

The  normal  question  to  Follett ;  “Are 
you  intei'ested  in  ballooning  or  aeronau¬ 
tics?”  The  answer  is  no — Follett  is  a 
sailor,  who  had  been  freely  casting  chal¬ 
lenges  around  the  newsjjaper  promotion 
ranks  to  other  interested  “ragmen.”  The 
other  obvious  question  of  the  uninitiated 
is:  “How  come  sailors  in  the  cornfields?” 
The  answer  to  that  is  shown  in  “Wind 
Song”  which  pi’oves  there  are  a  lot  of 
inland  lakes  nestled  antong  the  cornstalks 
of  Iowa  and  that  isn’t  hot  air. 


Carrier  Day  promotion 
winners  are  selected 

Newspaper  Roys  of  America  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  winners  of  its  21)th  News¬ 
paper  Carrier  Day  promotion  competi¬ 
tion.  They  ai-e; 

Color  —  Snerfunento  f’nion  (Bill 
Balam) ;  merit.  Medicine  Hut  Xeirs  (Rob¬ 
ert  Herringer),  Coquitlam  Columbian 
(R.  .1.  Grierson)  and  Laurence  Eagle- 
Tribune  (Fred  C.  Tobey). 

Under  25,00(1  circulation— //o<7cr.sffi(c« 
Mail  (Robeit  A.  Lewis)  ;  merit,  Xew  Vim 
Dailg  Journal  (Cal  Backer),  Ilrgan  Eagle 
(A1  Korte),  and  Pauls  Valley  Democrat 
(June  Pearson). 

25-100,000 — Lancaster  Xeie  Era  (Nor¬ 
man  E.  Falk)  ;  merit,  H’c.st  Chester  Local 
Xews  (William  Seiple),  Essex  County 
Newsjjapers  (Arthur  Myett),  and  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  (hizette-  Telegraph  (Rob 
Smith) . 

Over  100,000 — Xew  Haren  Register, 
Journal-Courier  (Art  Ferruci)  ;  merit, 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Staley 
N.  Clark),  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Harold 
Schwartz),  and  Edmonton  Journal  (Er¬ 
nest  Smalian). 


Newspaper  companies 
receive  census  quiz 

Newspaper  publishing  companies  are 
among  the  manufacturing  firms  which  will 
help  provide  a  picture  of  the  nation’s 
economy  by  taking  part  in  the  1972  Cen¬ 
sus  of  Manufactures,  according  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Census. 

Firms  being  canvassed  in  the  census 
will  receive  forms  by  mail  early  in  1973. 

Newspaper  publishers  will  use  Census 
Form  MC-27A.  It  asks  the  quantity  of 
newsprint,  coated  papers,  all  other  paper, 
and  printing  inks  used,  and  the  cost  of 
these  materials. 

Questions  are  asked  concerning  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  sales,  and  advertising,  of 
all  types  of  newspapers  (daily,  weekly; 
Sundays;  various  combinations  of  these) 
and  auxiliary  work  in  printing. 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Granville  Price 

INVKSTIGATIVE  REPORTER 


“Don’t  wait  for  something  to  hai)pen.’’ 

That’s  the  philosophy  of  a  one-person 
investigative  rei)orting  “team’’  who  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Northern  Illinois  Editorial 
Association  and  students  of  Northern  Illi¬ 
nois  University  at  DeKalb  recently. 

Alice  Blankfort,  Chula  Vista  (Calif.) 
Star-S’eivs,  who  was  awarded  the  title  of 
Suburban  .Journalist  of  the  Year  at  the 
Suburban  Newsi)apers  of  .America  eidtori- 
al  seminar  in  Washington  in  September, 
gave  tbe  Ken  Smith  Memorial  Lecture  at 
the  NIE.A  session. 

Mrs.  Hlankfort  thinks  the  value  of 
dei)th  rei)orting  lies  in  preparing  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  participate  in  decision  more  than  in 
analyzing  an  event  afterwards.  She  thinks 
depth  reporting  is  especially  important  in 
suburban  newspapers  because  the  subur¬ 
ban  explosion  jioses  problems  that  were 
not  faced  in  traditional  patterns  of  rei)ort- 
ing  and  l)ecause  solutions  need  public 
particii)ation. 

People  re^|M>nd  willingly 

She  told  Illinois  editors  that  she  writes 
her  weekly  jiage,  “Etc.,”  without  help  of 
leg  men.  She  does  all  her  own  inter¬ 
viewing  and  research,  either  ti-aveling  or 
using  the  telephone  when  .sources  are  dis¬ 
tant. 

“It’s  surprising  how  willing  peoide  are 
to  respond  to  questions  on  long  distance 
calls,’’  she  said. 

She  regards  her  work  as  full  time  for 
the  Star-News,  but  doesn’t  know  how 
many  hours  she  spends  a  week  at  it.  Inter¬ 
viewing  and  writing  on  several  articles  in 
various  stages  of  completion  is  inter- 
sjjersed  with  her  other  jobs  of  teaching 
art  history  in  a  San  Diego  college,  being 
a  member  of  the  County  Planning  Board, 
and  looking  after  a  young  son  and  her 


husband,  who  is  Lowell  Blankfort,  Star- 
News  co-publisher. 

An  editor  asked  Mrs.  Blankfort  how 
the  paper  could  devote  a  full  ])age  a  week 
to  her  feature.  Didn’t  it  crowd  out  other 
news  ? 

“No,”  she  said.  “It’s  part  of  our  news 
coverage,  and  the  research  gives  propor¬ 
tion  that  guides  other  reporters  in  later 
spot  news  coverage  of  the  topics.” 

^'ido  range  of  interests 

Examples  of  Mrs.  Blankfort’s  articles 
show  the  range  of  her  interests: 

— A  two-part  series  on  prisons  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  greater  accei)tance  for  in- 
community  rehabilitation. 

— A  piece  on  Medi-Cal  foul-ups  that  re¬ 
reported  cases  in  which  sick  ))ersons  were 
given  short  shrift  and  that  brought 
changes  in  the  system. 

— A  series  on  high\vays  that  raised  new 
questions  about  unlimited  freeway  con¬ 
struction.  One  projected  route  through 
undeveloped  open  country  is  on  the  way 
to  being  deleted,  she  said. 

— .An  analysis  of  the  accounting  system 
of  Pacific  Telephone.  It  was  found  illegal 
by  the  California  Supreme  Court. 

— A  three-i)art  series  on  San  Diego 
financier  C.  .Arnholdt  Smith  which  detailed 
the  operations  and  the  i)hilosophy  of  a 
man  whose  wealth  and  contributions  have 
had  significant  influence  in  state  politics. 

She  works  at  home 

Mrs.  Blankfort  works  at  home,  not  at 
the  office.  She  lays  out  her  own  i)ages, 
pasting  up  headlines  from  her  own  supjjly 
of  many  faces  of  type  that  permit  her  to 
choose  a  face  that  helps  convey  the  mes¬ 
sage.  She  writes  on  endless  sheets  of 
teletyjjewriter  paper  and  knows  she  has 
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filled  a  page  “When  the  paper  reaches  that 
wall  over  there.” 

Illustrations,  too,  are  designed  to  com- 
l)lement  the  copy.  They  may  be  maps  or 
statistical  tables  or  photos  she  takes  or 
montages  or  even  a  well-known  painting. 
For  instance,  a  semi-sociological  study, 
“The  Games  Children  Play,”  was  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  a  reproduction  of  a  16th  Century 
Pieter  Brueghel  painting  that  linked  con¬ 
temporary  life  to  our  cultural  past.  A 
Christmas  story  on  lonely  people  was  il¬ 
lustrated,  naturally,  by  the  famous  Ed- 
w'ard  Hopper  lonely  cityscape  that  focuses 
on  an  all-night  diner. 

Mrs.  Blankfort  was  doing  art  layout 
work  for  an  advertising  agency  in  New 
York  when  she  met  her  husband,  and  she 
takes  pride  in  type  selection  and  design. 
When  the  young  coujile  bought  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  Northern  California,  she 
added  all  other  elements  of  news  and  pro¬ 
duction  to  her  experience. 

Weekly  feature  for  three  years 

Discussing  creativity  with  editors  and 
students,  Mrs.  Blankfort  reminded  them 
that  it  requires  “pedestrian”  work.  She 
spent  a  full  day  at  a  sui)ermarket  check¬ 
ing  additives  to  children’s  foods,  then 
called  on  chemistry  exi)erts  for  knowledge 
with  which  to  evaluate. 

“Being  creative  means  simply  to  de¬ 
scribe  life,”  she  .said.  “Your  de.scription  of 
pcoi)le,  conversation  and  manners  at  the 
local  doughnut  shoj)  may  be  an  insight 
into  life  in  the  1970s.  Or  your  description 
of  the  bars  the  men  hit  on  their  way  home 
from  the  train.” 

When  Mrs.  Blankfoit  began  her  weekly 
feature  three  years  ago,  she  had  a  “securi¬ 
ty  blanket”  of  oO  toi)ics  worth  developing. 
She  now  has  a  “futures”  list  of  100  ideas. 
She  keei)s  files  of  notes  on  them,  and 
starts  at  least  a  month  ahead  to  bring  one 
to  completion.  She  feels  the  pain  of  the 
growth  of  a  topic. 

“When  you’re  writing,  its  uciu  r  worth¬ 
while,”  she  said.  “When  you’re  finished, 
it’s  alivai/s  worthwhile. 

• 

UPI  sells  its  New  York 
business  picture  firm 

The  New  York  office  of  Compix,  com¬ 
mercial  photography  department  of 
United  Press  International,  has  been  sold 
to  B  G  International  Photos,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Roy  Mehlman,  Compix  direc¬ 
tor. 

B  G,  owned  by  Sid  Birns  and  Bob  Gold¬ 
berg,  will  be  known  as  BG-Compix  of  New 
York,  and  will  handle  the  commercial  still 
picture  business,  motion  picture  business 
and  Film  0  Graphic  assignments  formerly 
handled  by  UPI-Compix  in  the  New  York 
area. 

BG-Compix  of  New  York  will  have  spe¬ 
cial  access  to  the  UPI  Newspictures  li¬ 
brary  and  Telephoto  transmitting  equip¬ 
ment. 

UPI  will  continue  its  commercial  photo¬ 
graphy  sales  and  service  and  production 
business,  including  motion  pictures  and 
Film  0  Giaphic,  in  its  otner  facilities 
around  the  country  as  well  as  its  newspic¬ 
tures  library  sales  business  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere. 
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Editorial  writers 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

Throughout  NCEW  general  sessions 
speakers  concentrated  on  the  theme  “The 
New  South — Myth  or  Reality?”  with  tours 
of  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburgh  schools 
(the  center  of  national  attention  on  the 
busing  question)  and  survey  of  urban 
renewal  areas.  Three  of  the  South’s  “new 
breed”  of  governors  were  speakers — 
Robert  W.  Scott  of  North  Carolina, 
Reubin  Askew  of  Florida,  and  Linwood 
Holton  of  Virginia. 

• 

Columnist  Rector  heads 
National  Crime  Council 

Milton  G.  Rector,  who  writes  the  weekly 
column.  Of  Crime  and  Punishment,  for 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  was 
elected  i)resident  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency.  Rector,  a  Californian, 
joined  NCCD  in  1946.  He  was  transferred 
to  the  central  office  in  New  York  City  in 
1952  and  was  appointed  director  of  the 
organization  13  years  ago.  President  Nix¬ 
on  recently  appointed  him  U.  S.  represen¬ 
tative  to  the  United  Nations  Congress  on 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  Treatment  of 
Offenders. 

His  column  covers  all  aspects  of  crime, 
delinquency,  punishment,  and  prison  re¬ 
form. 


Great  ideas  column 

A  weekly  column  by  Dr.  Mortimer  J. 
.4dler,  “Great  Ideas  from  the  Great 
Rooks,”  is  being  distributed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Chicago.  The 
column  answers  contemporary  readers’ 
questions  based  on  the  wisdom  of  history’s 
greatest  minds  as  exjjressed  in  Great 
Books  of  the  Western  World. 

• 

UPI  names  four  more 
to  senior  editor  staff 

Four  United  Press  International  corre¬ 
spondents  have  been  designated  senior  ed¬ 
itors  of  the  news  service,  specializing  in 
in-dei)th  rei)orting  and  writing.  They  are 
Charles  R.  Smith  of  Hong  Kong,  Arnold 
Sawislak  of  Washington,  Vernon  Scott  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Frederick  M.  Winship  of 
New  York. 

Their  appointments,  announced  by  H. 
L.  Stevenson,  UPI  editor-in-chief,  bring  to 
nine  the  number  of  senior  editors  whose 
articles  move  both  in  the  UPI  si)ot  news 
and  feature  reports.  The  others  are  Rob¬ 
ert  Musel  of  London,  Joseph  Myler  of 
Washington,  H.  1).  Quigg  of  New  York, 
Louis  Cassels  of  Aiken,  S.C.  and  David 
Smothers  of  Chicago. 

• 

No.  3  in  weekly  group 

Frank  Parchman,  owner  of  the  Polk 
Sun,  Monmouth,  and  the  Molalla  Pioneer, 
has  purchased  the  875-circulation  Mt.  .1h- 
gel  Ncu's.  All  are  in  Oregon. 


Four  women  reporters 
get  Front  Page  awards 

The  1972  Front  Page  Awards  for  jour¬ 
nalistic  achievement  by  newswomen  in  the 
area  were  announced  this  week  by  the 
Newswomen’s  Club  of  New  York  Inc. 

Winners  in  newspaper  categories  are: 

Theo  Wilson,  Nciv  York  Xeivs,  story 
from  California  on  the  acquittal  of  Ange¬ 
la  Davis. 

Ellen  Graham,  Wall  Street  Journal,  a 
story  on  the  increasing  support  for  eu¬ 
thanasia. 

Rhoda  Amon,  Xewsday,  four-part  series 
on  “Children:  The  Neglected  Millions.” 

Gwen  Hall,  Yonkers  Herald  States)nan, 
column  on  the  contrast  between  the  life  of 
a  baby  nurse  and  the  homes  in  which  she 
works. 

• 

Press  room  in  trailer 
for  Camp  David  corps 

Newsmen  have  a  new  office,  with  heat 
and  other  comforts,  outside  the  gates  of 
Cam))  David,  the  President's  retreat  on 
Catoctin  Mountain  near  Thurmont,  Jlary- 
land.  But  they  still  must  stand  out  in  the 
cold  if  they  want  to  be  near  to  the  heli- 
coi)ter  landing  pad. 

The  mobile  home,  converted  into  a  press 
office,  is  white,  has  blue  wall-to-wall  car- 
peting,  10  telephones,  10  folding  chairs,  a 
wall  desk,  lounge  area  and  loudspeaker 
system. 
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Outside  Jobs 
for  news  staffs 
frowned  upon 

Three  editors  appearing  before  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion  last  week  said  they  have  placed  defin¬ 
ite  restrictions  on  outside  Joh  activities  of 
their  news  staffers. 

Joseph  Shoquist,  Milwiiiikee  Journal, 
who  was  on  a  panel  with  Robert  Fleisch¬ 
er,  Clinton  (la.)  Herald,  and  Gordon 
Pates,  San  Franchco  Chronicle,  said  an 
unwritten  policy  of  long  standing  prohib¬ 
its  anyone  in  the  news  operation  to  get 
involved  in  politics,  social  causes,  govei'n- 
nient  affairs,  iiublic  relations  or  to  run  for 
public  office,  and  still  retain  their  job 
with  the  newspaper. 

Neither,  he  said,  will  the  paper  allow 
reporters,  editors,  or  editorial  writers  to 
take  part  in  marches,  sit-ins,  or  any  other 
street  demonstrations. 

Shoquist  said  the  Journal  dies  not  for¬ 
bid  a  reporter  or  editor  to  “moonlight”  in 
non-political  jobs,  but  the  newsman  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  tell  management  what  the  job 
is.  He  said  22  out  llfi  employees  in  the 
news  operation  of  the  Journal  are  “string¬ 
ers”  foi-  other  publications. 

Similiar  policy  is  in  force  at  the  Clinton 
Herald.  Fleischer,  managing  editor,  said 
he  encourages  his  all  woman  staff  to  be¬ 
come  active  in  civic  affairs  on  a  non- 
j)olitical  basis. 

Fleischer  .said  he  feels  that  if  reporters 
are  not  allowed  to  become  involved,  there 
is  a  “distinct  danger  for  the  staffers,  and 
the  newspaper  to  become  sterile,  unawaie 
of  the  real  city  and  its  people.” 

“Resides,  1  feel  that,  within  manage¬ 
ment  and  newsroom  ranks,  there  exists 
leadership  qualities  which  should  be 
shai-ed  with  the  community,”  he  .said. 

lie  said  a  news  emj)loyee  may  not  seek 
any  elective  office,  or  be  a  publicity  chair¬ 
man. 

Pates  told  what  hai)i)ens  in  a  Guild- 
organized  situation  such  as  is  the  case  in 
San  Franci.sco. 

“The  Guild’s  view  on  these  matters  is 
broadly  expressed  in  the  contract’s  outside 
activity  clause  which  states  that,  without 
permission  in  writing,  no  employee  shall 
use  the  name  of  the  employer  or  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  employer  or  any  feature 
title  or  material  of  the  employer  to  exploit 
in  any  way  his  outside  endeavoi,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pate. 

The  jiroblem,  Pate  said,  is  that  the 
(juestion  always  arises  whether  “it  is  the 
‘connection’  which  is  somehow  being  ex- 
I)loited  and  we  have  yet  to  resolve  it  satis¬ 
factorily.” 

He  said  a  peculiar  aspect  of  the  outside 
activities  problem  in  San  Francisco  has 
been  “activity  while  on  leave”  from  the 
newspaper.  “Several  of  our  staffers  have 
taken  leave  to  woi'k  for  politicians  in  cam¬ 
paigns,”  he  said.  “This  usually  means  that 
upon  their  return  they  cannot  be  used  for 
a  while,  if  ever,  on  stories  which  touch 
ui)on  the  i)olitical  connections  they  have 
had. 

“It  has  been  held  in  arbitration  that  it 


is  not  reasonable  to  ask  the  man  what  he 
intends  to  do  during  the  leave  period  or,  if 
we  discover  what  he  intends  to  do,  refuse 
the  leave  on  that  ground.” 

• 

Deaths 

H.  Bkn  Dkciikrd,  57,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  A.  H.  Belo  Corp.,  publisher  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  owner  of 
broadcasting  stations  in  Dallas  and  Beau¬ 
mont;  began  career  as  a  News  cub  re¬ 
porter;  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  U.S. 
Army  during  World  War  11;  Noveml)er 
18. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Bronson,  fiO,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  N7/rci'eporf  (La.)  TiineK; 
president  of  the  Monroe  .\'eies-Star  and 
Morning  World;  also  chief  executive  of 
broadcast  stations  in  Shreveport  and  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock;  Novemlier  18. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ross  Smith,  editor  of  the  .A.'ihtnbula 
(O.)  Star  Beacon  for  25  vears;  November 
15. 

♦  ♦  *  ^ 

Roy  Greenaway,  81,  longtime  legisla¬ 
ture  reporter  for  the  Toronto  Star;  No- 
veml>er  18. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Rowlands,  80,  former  New 
England  newsman  and  director  of  news 
service  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technologj-;  November  17. 

*  ♦  * 

Ray  G.  Clift,  58,  former  publisher  of 
Associated  Newspapers  Inc.  in  .Michigan; 
November  10. 

>!"  *  ♦ 

William  A.  Wildhack,  61,  reporter 
and  columnist  for  the  Indianapolis  \ews 
for  36  years;  November  9. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mr.s.  Mary  L.  Jenison,  100,  publisher 
of  the  Pans  (Ill.)  Beacon-News  since 
1933;  November  9. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Lynn  A.  Pierson,  58,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News; 
November  5. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


COMIC  STRIPS 


TRAVEL 


2  COMIC  STRIPS,  3  panel  cartoons.  10  ORIGINAL  and  authoritative  Carili- 
crossword  puzzle.  4  samples  of  each.  articles  ami  short  ^ory  for  this 

Send  $2.  Pat  Anderson  Features,  3230  s<*ason  s  travel  pages.  Pix  included. 
Ridgeland  Ave..  Macon.  Ga.  31704.  Carilmews  Co.,  508  S.  Clayton.  Wyn- 

newood.  Okla. 


HUMOR 

"GEE  WHIZ,  BOSS"— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation's  i 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of' 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses  i 
as  husbaml  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  589,  Miami,  Fla.— 
33101. 

A  VERITABLE  YOUTH  creates  wacko 
political  satire.  24  year  old  Bob  Sledd, 
3  times  a  week,  dissects  any  national 
happening  with  his  sharp  young  anal¬ 
ysis.  Centurion  Press  Inti.,  Box  14456, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89114.  (702)  734-6763. 


TV  EDITORIAL 

IF  YOU  ARE  PRESENTLY  using 
some  kind  of  TV  programming,  our 
TV  editorial  service  should  l)e  of  in 
terest  to  you.  We  offer  a  complete  TV 
editorial  service  with  photos,  editorial 
features,  program  highlights,  color 
separations  and  customized  TV  listings 
for  your  area.  All  material  is  justified 
and  camera  ready.  Write  Tel-Aire  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  2112  McKinney  Av., 
Dallas,  Texas  75201. 


TV  LOG 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  with  a  week 
ly  TV  Program  Log  complete  with 
network  storylines  and  movie  high¬ 
lights.  Only  stations  viewed  in  your 
area  are  included.  Material  is  sent  tol 
you  already  typeset  in  camera-ieady 
veloxes,  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar¬ 
rives  in  your  plant  at  your  specified 
deadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro¬ 
ducing  complete  and  accurate  TV  I..og: 
speaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates 
Box  940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

,IF  YOU  NEED  A  QUALITY  TV  maga- 
:zine  supplement  let  us  show  you  ours 
We  offer  a  l)Ound  by  10^  quality 
THE  ELECTION’S  OVER!  In  Wash-  TV  magazine  customized  for  your 
ington,  let  us  cover  your  new  Senator,  newspaper.  We  take  care  of  all  the 
Congressman,  local  project.  Monthly,  editorial  features,  TV  listings,  printing 
weekly,  per  story  rates.  WASHING-  an«l  guarantee  a  profit  before  publica 
TON  HUhtEAU  NEWS.  1251  Natl.  tion.  For^  further  details  write  Tel 
Press  Bl<lg..  Washington,  D.C.  20004  Aire  Publications,  Inc.,  2112  McKinney 
(202)  628-7227.  Dallas,  Texas  76201. 


TO  EDITORS  UNAFRAID  OFFEND¬ 
ING  COMMUNISTS  (by  truth)  occa¬ 
sionally:  free  trial  events-liooks-movies- 
miscellaneous  column.  Box  1779,  E<litor 
&  Pul)lisher. 


POLITICAL 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


STARTING  MASS  SATURATION 
Sunday  newspaiwr,  delivered  hy  our 
own  courier  service.  Seek  several  $10- 
to  $25,CliO  investors  for  anticii>ate<l  re¬ 
turn  of  15';  or  l)etter.  Massive  expan¬ 
sion  proRram,  startinR  ChicaRO.  Box 
1711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSLE'FTER  COMPANY’  wishes  to 
purchase  other  successful  newsletters. 
Terms  flexil)le.  Box  1753,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
po«es.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654. 


PRINTING  BUSINESS  APPRAISALS 
I.icense<l  broker.  40  years  printinR  and 
pul)lishin'r  experience.  Appraisals  ac¬ 
cepted  hy  banks,  attorneys  and  IRS 
for  sales.  financinR,  estate  settlements. 
Edwin  O.  Meyer,  7200  HermitaRe 
Road,  Richmond,  Va.  23228. 


WANTED :  300  GAMBLERS  to  invest  - - - 

$1000  each  and  earn  a  possible  for-  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

tune,  to  start  a  million  circul.-ition  _ _ .  _  .  .  .  .  ^ 

maRazine  like  "Playboy”  or  "Pent¬ 
house"  desiRned  for  Black  People  and  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers. 

Black  Playlx>ys.  featurinR  Black  Beau-  magazines;  appraisals,  consuItinR. 

ties  and  Black  Art.  etc.  Write  Box  \  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 

1777,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 


FEATURES  W  ANTED 


"YES,  WERE  LOOKING  for  fea¬ 
tures.’’ — L.  M.  Boyd.  Star-TeleRram 
Syndicate.  400  W.  7th  St.,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas  76102. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
WashinRton.  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


MEMORABILIA  W  ANTED 

COLLECTOR  wishes  original  art  of 
Dick  Tracy,  Little  Nemo.  Yellow  Kid, 
Thomas  Nast,  A.B.  Frost,  Flash  Gor¬ 
don.  Rose  O’Neill,  etc.  Will  buy  or 
swap  others.  A.  Paskow.  1662  Cropsey  I 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11214.  1 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
’’America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  November  25,  1972 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^^ISEWSPAPER^ROKERS^ 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
hiRhest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nlRhts;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  oblieation,  of  course. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT  1 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
wnality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  4885S.  ' 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 

6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  "Texas — 77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listing 
over  200  buyers  looking  for  your  daily 
or  top  weekly.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick, 
Mass.— 01037.  (413)  477-6659. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

MOUNTAIN  STATE  daily,  new  2-unit 
offset  press,  photocomposing  machine, 
growing  area,  scenic  sportsman’s  par¬ 
adise,  $90,000  down,  financial  refer¬ 
ences.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Pr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.  92806. 


ILLINOIS  WEEKLY  less  than  gross! 
$60,000.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans,  67654. 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  radio.  TV.  CATV,  banks, 
saving  &  loans.  Write  fully: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  64  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY  $72,500;  in  in¬ 
teresting  area.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

\VF<TERN  SLOPF;  COLORADO  offset 
weekly.  Uses  central  plant.  $11,000 
terms,  $2,000  down.  Box  1729,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  SEMI-SUBURBAN  in 
$100M  class.  underdevelope4l  by  tire<l 
owner.  North  .  half  of  state,  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67651, 

TWO  WEEKLIES,  Saginaw.  Michigan. 
Gross  approaching  100,000.  Owner  has 
other  interests.  Will  consider  working 
partner.  Details  available  on  request. 
Phone  (517)  777-5420. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  F'ootliills  n<l..  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 


MOUNTAIN  STATE  exclusive  week- 
1  ly,  near-new  3-unit  offset  press.  Comp- 
ugraphic.  isointeil,  county  seat.  $10,000 
down,  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Cal.  92806. 

;  GROWING  WEEKLY  looking  for  part¬ 
ners  with  capital  or  will  sell.  Growth 
area  of  central  New  Jersey.  Details, 
1  Box  1712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEW  SPAPEBS  FOR  SALE 

WASHINGTON  STATE- Bright,  pro- 
fitable.  growing  weekly,  captive  shop- 
I>er,  gross  $60M  plus,  letterpress  and 
offset  equipped,  sell  $59M.  health.  Box 
1404,  Fxlitor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSFTT  ILLINOIS  camera-ready 
weekly:  gross  70M.  growth  area,  low  in¬ 
vestment.  Box  1780,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  110  year  old 
we<‘kly  and  16  year  old  profit-making 
Pennysaver.  Gross  $120,000  annually. 
Private  owner  wants  to  slow  down, 
will  consider  sale  with  contract  to 
handle  news  editorship.  Box  1775,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  SHOPPER  grossing  $150M 
])otential  to  $200M-)-.  Mountain  States 
area.  Zone  8.  Reply  Box  1787,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


yEW  SPAPERS  jrAM  ED 

!  EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN  with  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  wants  $15nM  class  offset 
weekly  or  shopper.  All  areas  considered. 
Write  Box  1663,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
I  dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
1  strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden.  Ain.-  359t)2 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 

EDITOR  wants  to  buy  weekly  with 
goo<l  potential  in  $100,000  class.  Box 
1736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


MACHINERY  &  SI  PPLIES 

^^^coiifposiy^^ 

i  COMPLETE  AUTOMATIVE  SET-UP: 
i  Includes  80-90  Control  Data  Computer 
System,  Two  Model  V  Intertypes,  one 
M<Mlel  5  Linotype,  completely  automa- 
tive.  These  machines  produce  30  lines 
I  per  minute.  No  spaceband  operation. 
I  Star  Selectro-Matic  quadders  on  all 
machines.  Two  machines  have  Star 
Auto-Setters,  one  has  a  Fairchild  TTS 
reader.  All  e<!uipment  in  g(X)d  condi- 
*’on.  If  interested  call  The  New  Jersey 
Herald,  (201)  383-1500.  Mr.  Weaver. 


PHOTON  560.  F'our  years  old.  12 
lenses.  Excellent  conclitifin.  $9,000. 

I  Richard  Paynter.  The  Messenger,  Ath- 
1  ens,  Ohio.  (614)  592-6612. 

I  -  _ 

I  MODEL  4961  TL  Compugraphic  Ma¬ 
chine.  reconditioned,  installed,  guar¬ 
anteed  -complete  with  all  standard 
e<iuipment. 

Write  or  Call: 

Inland  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  6410^ 
(816)  221-9060 

IBM  COMPOSER  SYSTEM  —  Mint 
Condition  with  Magnetic  Keyboard  im- 
put.  Magnetic  and  TTS  Paper  Tape 
Headers  for  Dual  Operation  producing 
I  computerized  commercial  quality  type 
frtim  thirty-two  (32)  Type  F'cnts,  6-11 
j  points.  Under  IBM  Service  Contract. 
Unlimit(‘d  Automatic  Tabbing.  78  pica 
Line  Length.  Manual  Controls,  Auto¬ 
matic  Merue  Correction  Tai^e  or  Man¬ 
ual  justified  correcting.  Hyphenless  or 
Discretionary  Justifie4l  or  Ragged  out- 
I  put,  camera  ready,  no  photo  process¬ 
ing  to  mess  with.  Best  Offer  Takes. 
Write  HARFORD  DEMOCRAT.  P.O. 
I  Box  580,  Al>erdeen,  Maryland  21001, 
I  or  phone  (301)  272-2600. 
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MAailNERY  &  SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


HELP  WANTED 


COMPOSIISG  ROOM  \ 


A  LI,  MODELS 

I. iniitvpes— Intertypes —  Liidlows 

ri: iNTCi: a fi'  k epiiesent ati v es 
I3f.  I'hiirrh  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 

ALL  PRICED  TO  SELL  Immediately— 
Econolith  Plate  Maker,  standard  ;  Tele¬ 
type  setter  .ATE  S  and  10  pt.  ;  Proof 
Dryer,  standard  siie;  Schaffer  larse 
waxer  p\v  7.72  model:  .Arkay  F  186 
Print  Dryer:  MihIoI  720  Headliner. 
Write  P.O.  Box  423,  West  Haven, 
Conn.  06516,  or  phone  (203)  933-1000. 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Larpe  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1.700  KinKS  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N'.J. 
08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 

USED  COMPUC.RAPHIC  Justape  Sr. 
and  CG  4962  photosettinR  unit,  new  in 
1969  and  in  opemtion  daily.  Will  sell 
as  package  at  ’.7  price.  Times-Union, 
Warsaw,  Ind.  46580.  (219)  267-3111. 

JUSTOAVRITER  SET  with  8  pt. 
Newstext  and  10  pt.  Booktype.  Good 
condition.  Friden  serviced.  H.8O0  for  ] 
set  and  tables.  Neal  Cadieu.  Richmond 
County  Journal,  Rockincham,  N.C.  I 
Phone  (919)  997-3111.  j 

COMPUC.RAPHIC  ■•7200”  display  ma-  1 
chine.  Like  new.  $3,250  includinc  | 
$500  spare  parts  kit.  No.  820  head-  | 
liner  in  excellent  condition,  $1,000.  i 
El  Dorado  (Kans.)  Times.  I 

JUSTOWRITERS — Larpre  selection  of 
excellent  tr.ade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

S.AVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 

^^^l^ERTOR^rfdvTfAP^^^ 

NOW  static-free  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  uuality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron.  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHiyERY 


(  OMPOSiyC  ROOM 


NEWSPAPER  AVER  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  usetl:  rebuilt  and  guaranteed: 
installation  and  service.  New:  Econ- 
0-A\'eb  perfectintr  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adapLable  to  any  22'H"  cut¬ 
off  press.  DesiRned  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi- 
Kan,  Seattle.  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  A'ork 
(206)  762-6770. 

URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER— 
AVill  Ruarantee,  like  new.  Also  COLE 
Model  106  quarter  double  parallel  fold¬ 
er  with  cross  perforator,  new  in  1966. 
Box  1087.  Editor  &  Publisher  or  call 
(312)  738-1200. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING.  new 
1969.  4  units  with  imprinter,  heavy 
duty  jaw  folder.  Like-new  condition. 
Box  1087.  Editor  &  Publisher  or  (312) 
738-1200. 

LETTERPRESS  NEAA^SPAPER  equip-  j 
ment  including  Model  E  Duplex,  2  i 
Linotyi>es.  Fairchild  Cadet  and  Jour-  | 
nalist,  Hammond  full  page  caster.  | 
Scott  router,  etc.  Now  in  use.  Avail-  | 
able  Jan.  1.  Cali  (603)  772-6000.  i 

2  UNIT  NEWS  KING  new  in  1966, 
with  standard  folder,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Box  1087.  Editor  &  Publisher  or 
call  (312)  738-1200. 

33  UNIT  80"  ROTOGRAVURE 
GOBS  SPEEDRY 
3  Complete  press  tab  folders 
cut-oIT  2P,j" 
with  3  reel  fly  paster 
Presses  may  be  seen  in  oi»eration, 
removal  scheduled  for  Jan.,  Feb., 
“73’*.  Outstanding  opi>ortunity  to  e<iuip 
an  entire  plant.  F\ili  particulars  and 
demonstration  available. 

Call,  write  or  wire 
FRANK  DOANE 
AVERY  MACEY  INT.  CORP. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  532-7671 

LIKE  NEW  Gazette  Offset  Press  with 
Magi-Kolor  unit.  $8,000,  FOB  Chicago 
suburb.  Perfector,  prints  both  sides  of 
web,  two  colors  one  side,  single  color 
opiHYsite  side,  chopping  off  sheet  ap¬ 
proximately  17Vj_  X  22V2‘  Optional 
Normanco  Collator,  12  stations  with 
stitchers,  $2,500.  Demonstration  by  ap¬ 
pointment.  National  Publishers’  Sup¬ 
ply  Corp.,  Berlin,  Wise.  54923. 


STEREOTYPE 

GOSS  PERFECTOR  plate  maker,  au¬ 
tomatic.  pneumatic  pump  and  com¬ 
pressor.  Kemp  5-ton  gas  furnace. 

Goss  mat  rollers,  45C-45W. 

Sta-Hi  master  formers,  automatic,  2 
to  5  years  old. 

Westinghouse  cabinet  models.  DC  gen¬ 
erator.  Up  to  100  HP  capacity. 

Paul  F.  Bird 
P.O.  Box  1027. 

.Sanford.  Florida  32771 
(305)  668-5034 

W  AyTEI)  TO  BLY 

AVANTED:  Uspd  Cutlpr  Hammer 

NewRpappr  Convpyor  Motor — Heavy 
Duty.  Reliance  Frame  216  AY-5  H.P.. 
Volts  500,  Amps  9.0,  R.P.M.  2500, 
Duty  Cont.  Rise  75°C.  Fid.  Volts  240. 
Fid.  Max.  Amps  .725.  WindinR  .8t.ab 
.Shunt.  AVrite  Thomas  L.  Adams.  Lex- 
inRton  Herald-Ijeader  Co..  229-239 
AVest  Short  St.,  Lexincton,  Ky.  40507. 

PAKO  24-1  PROCES.SOR  in  Rood 
v.orkinR  condition.  Two  Goss  com¬ 
munity  press  units  with  enclose<l  oil 
l>ath  RearinR  and  sidelay.  Contact 
AV.  R,  Stabler.  P.  O.  Box  150,  Napa. 
California  94558.  (707)  226-3711. 

LINO  MATS  in  Roo<i  condition.  Sev¬ 
eral  fonts  8  A  122  and/or  8-656- -Cen¬ 
tury  with  bold.  Contact  Howard  Kopp, 
160  Varick  St.,  New  York  N.Y.  10013. 
(212)  944-2680. 

WANTED:  4  to  6  units  Suburbanite 
or  2  to  3  units  Urbanite  with  roll- 
stand.  half  folder.  E.astern  U.S.  AVill 
pay  t-i  cash  balance  over  3  years. 
Needed  Feb.  15.  Give  full  details  and 
Iirice.  Box  1772.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE  —  Offset 
Press  capable  of  printinR  24  standard 
or  48  t.abIoid  paRes.  Contact  Bob 
Schultz  (201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Pub- 
lishinR  Co.,  StirlinR,  N.  J.  07980. 

PRIME  TIME 
AVAILABLE  NOW 
Six  unit  Urlianite  (96-tab,  48  standard 
I)aRes)  in  new  plant  just  off  Jersey 
Turniiike  Exit  9.  Call  Bill  Canino. 
Sentinel  Newspapers.  (201)  254-7000. 


Help 

Wanted  ... 


1  M'.WSPAPEK  .SEKVir.ES 

i  ^^ToVERTTSiycl}^ 

j  DISPATCH  PROBLEMS?  HANsystem 
has  been  soivipR  them  for  years.  3444 
!  Country  Club  Dr.,  Meelina,  OH  44256. 


yEW  SPARER  COySlJLTAyTS 

YOUNG  (37),  CREATIVE  workinR 
consultant  takinR  assiRnments  for  ’73. 
KnowledRcable  in  all  departments. 
Heavy  in  sales  and  sales  manaRement. 
Exiiert  in  offset  conversion,  (iapal)le 
of  startinR  a  successful  newspaper  or 
shopper.  Competitive  sitinations  wel¬ 
comed.  Box  1748.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

PressIencineers^^^ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201  )  659-6888 

INSTALLATIONS  &  MOVING 
Special  equipment.  designe<l  or  built. 
Equipment  available  for  sale. 

Paul  F.  Bird 
P.O.  Box  1027 
Sanford,  Fla.  32771 
(305)  668-5034 


j  ACADEMIC 

!  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA  School  of 
;  Journalism  expects  to  need  1  or  2 
I  exceptionally  fine  teachers  who  also 
‘  have  had  exceptionally  fine  newspaper 
news  experience.  Me<lia  background  and 
teaching  effectiveness  more  important 
,  than  doctorate,  but  a  m.aster’s  will 
help.  Teaching  will  concentrate  on 
news  gathering  and  news  writing.  We 
need  one  for  semester  starting  Jan- 
!  uary  1 1 .  possibly  another  for  next 
fall.  The  University  is,  of  course,  an 
i  equal  opportunity  employer.  Write 
full  details  by  December  4  to  Dr. 

I  Gordon  Sabine,  Director,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
!  City,  Iowa  52240. 

!  ^^^^'^ADMiyiSTRA^^ 

j  COMPTRO'LLER  with  self-starting 
and  self-<lirection  capabilities,  famiPar 
I  with  newspaper-computer  accounting. 

warted  in  Midwest  newspaper-com- 
]  puter  corporate  office.  If  you  are  al- 
I  ready  a  —2  or  newspaper  acci'unt- 
I  ant  familiar  with  newspaper  ac<‘ount- 
I  ing  but  feel  you  want  to  Ik?  a  —1  per¬ 
son  and  that  opi)ortunity  does  not  ex- 
I  ist  in  your  present  ]K)sition.  here  is  an 
excellent  situation  for  you.  Position  in 
Midwestern  state  in  mediam-size<l  city 
with  goo<l  livability  ami  recreation, 
j  hunting  and  fishing.  In  corporate  office 
j  of  small  newspaper-computer  service 
]  group.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  familiarity  with  news- 
!  pa|>or-ci>mputer  business.  O>nsiderat!on 
I  would  lie  given  to  someone  out  of 
I  school  .5-10  years  with  energy,  aggres¬ 
siveness.  and  innovative  chnra«t«r‘s- 
tics,  but  no  beginner  applicatWms 
please.  Send  resume  to  Box  1706,  E«li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


admimstrative 

ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
— Seek  self-starter  as  supervisor  of 
accounting  for  progressive  multi-divi¬ 
sion  organization  that  includes  30M 
dailv,  radio  and  TV  properties.  Duties 
include  operational  system  design  and 
employee  relation  administration.  For¬ 
mal  accounting  education  and  news¬ 
paper  experience  reiiuired.  Must  be 
capable  of  decision-making  and  open 
to  new  ideas  and  methcxls.  Ideal 
chance  for  right  person  to  move  into 
management  slot  on  staff  of  fast  grow¬ 
ing  organization  in  a  top  Indiana 
community.  Send  complete  resum4 
outlining  education,  work  background, 
and  career  objectives  to  Box  1685 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALL  MANAGERS.  Advertising  Di- 
re<‘tors.  Editors,  etc.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  be  your  own  boss.  We  are 
looking  for  exi>erienced  people  who 
are  capable  of  managing  a  franch'se 
newsi>aper  in  your  own  area.  $10,000 
m  nimum  investment  required  and  you 
become  an  associate  publisher  with  us. 
Box  1709,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Newspaper  Business  Operations 

West  Coast  based  communications 
firm  seeks  Executive  Director  of  its 
newspaper  chain.  This  is  a  newly 
created  position.  Selected  individual 
will  have  profit  and  operating  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Experience  must  in¬ 
clude  a  successful  record  of  man¬ 
agerial  responsibility  within  a  multi¬ 
outlet  corporation.  Compensation  is 
open. 

To  arrange  a  confidential  interview, 
please  direct  your  inquiry  to: 

Box  1760,  Editor  &  Publisher 


BU.SINE.S.S  MANAGER  for  establisheil 
but  rapidly  growing  central  Florida 
weekly  group.  Must  lie  strong  in  ac¬ 
counting  arul  administration  as  well  as 
knowie<]geable  in  the  facets  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing.  Inquire  Box  1774, 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  —  Excellent 
growth  opportunity  for  aggressive, 
proven  leatler  to  direct  expanding  Zone 
5  weekly  operation  already  near  $1 
million  sales  level.  Resume  to  Box 
1742,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCAILATlOy 

WORKING  MANAGER 
After  a  brief  orientation  period  we’ll 
promote  you,  if  you  qualify,  to  a  title 
and  $9500  a  year  plus  fringes  and  the 
chance  to  build  good  bonuses  as  you 
buibl  circulation  on  a  small  but  ex¬ 
panding  ABC  pajier  in  the  Jersey 
suburbs.  You  must  know  what  you’re 
doing  in  sales,  in  leadership,  in  man¬ 
agement,  in  systems.  Hard  work,  real 
challenge,  gooil  future.  Box  1781,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
persons  with  supervisory  or  promo¬ 
tional  exi>erienoe  to  move  up  in  circu¬ 
lation.  We  are  seeking  personnel  cap¬ 
able  of  l)eing  agency  managers  in 
nearby  communities  and  handling  di¬ 
visions  in  our  state  department.  Will 
consider  someone  with  limited  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  salary.  l»enefits.  and  a  great 
place  to  live.  Write  Paul  Haygood. 
Greensboro  Daily  News  and  Record. 
P.O.  Box  20848,  Greensboro,  N.C. 
27420. 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Large  Zone  2  daily  requires  an  ex¬ 
perienced  circulation  manager  to  head 
suburban  home  delivery  and  dealer  or 
agent  oi>erations. 

Reciuires  an  exceptionally  creative  and 
aggressive  individual  whose  resi>on- 
sibilities  will  include  increasing  sales, 
improving  service  and  reducing  ac¬ 
counts  receivable. 

Send  resume,  including  salary  history, 
to  Box  1790,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  suburban  group  seeks  a 
topfllirht  circulation  manager  to  con¬ 
vert  7  maile<l  weeklies  to  carrier  sys¬ 
tem  and  manage  new'  department.  Con¬ 
version  to  voluntary-paid  system  pns- 
silile  later,  so  such  experience  helpful. 
Excellent  salary,  profit-sharing,  top 
fringes.  Establishe<l  firm  that  values 
fr'endlv.  efficient  people.  Write  Box 
17’17,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 

AT  A  STAND-STILL  as  assistant 
manager  or  supervisor  on  me<lium-size 
newspaper  ? 

We  nee<l  a  manager  with  promotional 
exi>erience  and  ability  to  motivate 
carrier  organization.  Not  an  armchair 
situation. 

Six  day  newspaper  in  Zone  1. 

Forward  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1683,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  for  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  in  l)eautiful  smog  free 
coastal  area  of  Southern  California. 
Will  consider  experienced  district  man¬ 
ager.  Complete  resume  or  W’ork  exi>eri- 
ence  to  Box  1773.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  50,000  evening  and  Sunday, 
Zone  8.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence.  Box 
1675.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 
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UnCVLATlON  DISPLAY  ADVERTISIISG 


STREET  SALES  | 

MANAGER  i 

The  mana(?er  of  our  street  sales  de¬ 
partment  will  1)0  responsible  for  all  i 
single  copy  sales  for  our  chart  area  2 
major  daily.  He  should  l>e  an  exi>eri- 
enoed  manager  in  a  union  environment. 
He  will  supervise  over  100  drivers  and 
street  sales  supervisors.  In  addition, 
this  position  requires  experience  m  de¬ 
veloping  all  marketing  plans  for  this 
department,  which  should  include 
fairly  elal)orate  market  analysis.  He 
will  also  need  the  skills  necessary  to 
“fine  tune“  the  routinjr  and  fleet  size 
to  obtain  optimum  utilization  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  man  power.  Union  experi-  i 
ence  preferre<l. 

Send  resume,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1776,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITY  for  Home 
Delivery  Manager.  Should  have  five  or 
more  years  experienee  with  Counselor- 
Little  Merchant  Plan.  Six-day  evening 
n€wspai>er.  Hospitalization,  life  in¬ 
surance,  company  paid  pension  and 
paid  vacation. 

Transportation  furnished. 

Plenty  of  fresh  ocean  air  to  breathe 
Send  complete  resume  and  salary  his 
tory  in  first  letter  to  Jim  Richardson 
Circulation  Manager. 

HOLLYWOOD  SUN-TATTLER 
A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
2600  N.  29th  Avenue 
Hollywood,  Florida  33020 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER- 
Editor.  Southern  California  boatinj? 
publication  expanding  in  its  3rd  year 
needs  dynamic  leader  who  knows  boat¬ 
ing.  Earnings  should  excee<l  $20M 
first  year.  Send  resume  to  M.M.C., 
P.O.  Box  874,  La  Habra,  Calif.  90631. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 

Retail  account  executive-  Account  list 
ready  to  turn  over  to  aggressive  in¬ 
dividual.  $125  base  plus  liberal  bonus 
plan  paid  monthly.  Full  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Phone  (919>  343-2311  or  write 

Ron  Shook,  Retail  Ad  Manager,  Star 
News  Newspai)ers  Inc.,  Box  840,  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.C.  28401. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  Adminis¬ 
trative  Assistant  or  Assistant  Manager 
with  sales  and  lea<lership  abilities  to 
help  handle  operational  details  and 
work  closely  with  six  man  staff.  Per¬ 
son  needed  with  marketing  know  how 
and  analytical  skills.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  great  growth  market  for 
right  i>erson.  Salary  and  incentive  — 
Area  3.  Replies  confidential.  Write 
Box  1756,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Growing  Rocky  Mountain  30.000  daily 
needs  leader  with  solid  sales  and  pro¬ 
motional  background.  This  is  not  an 
8-5  operation.  Compensation  based  on 
results.  If  you  can  manage  and  pro¬ 
duce,  send  complete  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  1751.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Medium  size<l  newspaper  in  Zone  1 
has  imme<Hate  opening  for  a  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  We  are  looking  for  an 
energetic  i>erson  who  is  familiar  with 
ABC  records  and  is  strong  on  organi¬ 
zation.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
a  manager  of  a  smaller  paper  or  his 
assistant  to  move  up.  Write  Box  1759, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  MANAGER 
Must  have  strong  carrier  sales  back¬ 
ground,  supervise  lO  District  Managers 
in  a  fast  growing  area.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  rapid  advancement.  Send 
resume  in  complete  confidence  to  Box 
1757,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"SPECIALIST"  to  sell  Farm  Account 
advertising,  good  salary,  commission, 
fringes  in  growing  market.  Tcxid  Crit¬ 
tenden,  Daily  Indei)endent,  Grand  Is¬ 
land,  Neb.  68801. 


ADVERTISING  ARTIST  to  spearhead 
creative  services  department  in  Zone  5 
daily.  Strong  on  design  and  layout. 
Proven  ability  to  develop  ideas  into 
space  selling  campaigns.  Send  resume 
and  samples  to  Box  1762,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALES 
Unlimited  opportunity  for  Long  Is¬ 
lander  with  sales  ability  to  represent 
highly  regarded,  long  established. 
Classified  Directory.  Rewarding  situa¬ 
tion  for  one  with  some  take-charge 
initiative.  Accounts  and  areas  pro¬ 
tected.  Long  Island  residence  required. 
Salary  +  commission  -j-  benefits.  Re¬ 
sume  or  particulars  to:  Box  1767,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  40,000 
Zoae  2  daily.  Must  have  superior  rec¬ 
ord  in  sales  and  administration  of  re¬ 
tail,  classified  and  national  depart¬ 
ments.  Person  selected  will  join  fine 
organization  offering  excellent  Wnefits 
an<l  opportunity  for  continue*!  growth. 
Send  full  details  to  Box  1689.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

If  you  are  the  number  two  man  in  a  big,  cumbersome, 
highly  structured  advertising  sales  situation,  with  the 
experience,  ability  and  desire  to  be  number  one  in  a  lean, 
versatile,  and  aggressive  environment,  here  is  the  opportu¬ 
nity  you’ve  been  waiting  for.  We  publish  the  fastest  growing 
group  of  ABC  suburban  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country 
—  with  exciting  plans  for  even  greater  growth. 

Management  experience,  organizational  skills  and  proven 
sales  success  are  necessary.  Salary  level  and  bonus  plan  will 
be  commensurate  with  your  credentials.  The  outstanding 
fringe  benefits  and  profit  sharing  and  retirement  plans  of 
our  parent  company  (a  long,  established  national  publisher), 
add  to  the  package. 

If  you  qualify,  have  the  confidence  to  make  this  bold  move, 
and  are  prepared  to  make  the  commitments  necessary  to  be 
a  success,  send  your  resume  with  both  personal  and 
business  references  in  strict  confidence  to  Box  1744,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISiyC 


MIDWEST  SALES  OPPORTUNITY 
Financially  related  news  magazine  has 
opening  in  its  Chicago  office  for  an 
aggressive  and  creative  sales  staffer 
who  is  willing  to  work  hard  and  travel 
extensively.  Must  be  able  and  willing 
to  call  on  top  advertiser  executives.  If 
you  have  a  strong  desire  for  contact 
and  are  hungry  for  sales  successes  and 
their  rewards,  you  should  do  extremely 
well  in  this  outstanding  sales  position. 
Please  write  giving  full  details.  Box 
1737,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALE'S  MANAGER — A  person  who 
knows  new.spai)er  advertising,  can  sell 
it  soundly  and  lead  5  man  staff.  $9,000 
up,  plus  bonus  and  management  po¬ 
tential.  Todd  Crittenden,  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Grand  Island,  Neb.  68801. 


EDITORIAL 


TAX  AND  BUSINESS  PLANNING 
WRITER 

Old  line  publisher  offers  exceptional 
career  opportunity  to  expressive,  crea¬ 
tive  individual.  Experience  in  tax, 
business,  insurance  or  estate  plan¬ 
ning  helpful  but  not  necessary.  If  you 
can  summarize  current  tax  and  legal 
events  for  lay  consumption,  we  want 
to  talk  to  you.  You  must  l)e  able  to 
motivate.  Good  salary  and  generous 
fringe  benefits  for  experienced  writer. 
All  replies  will  l)e  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1786,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


I  COMBINATION  copyreader-wire  edi¬ 
tor  neede<l  for  24.000  offset  daily.  Du¬ 
ties  include  editing,  head  writing, 
makeup  (front  page)  plus  other  areas 
of  responsibility.  Send  full  resume  to 
Rol)ert  Fleischer,  managing  editor, 
Clinton  Herald,  Clinton.  Iowa  52732. 


AGGRESSIVE.  EXPERIENCED 
NEWSROOM  MANAGER 

Here  is  a  challenging  and  rewarding 
I  job  for  a  professional  who  l)elieves  in 
strong  local  reporting,  who  can  outwit 
the  opposition,  can  get  a  good  staff  to 
handle  routine  smoothly  and  use  its 
best  talents  for  well  written  features, 
community  coverage,  photo  features 
and  a  good  balance  of  investigative 
writing.  We've  got  a  good  track  rec¬ 
ord  and  want  to  keep  moving  ahead. 
Box  1738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  20,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  sees  need  in  next  6  to  12 
months  for  person  who  can  alternate 
between  copy  editing  and  page  layout 
to  complement  3-person  desk.  Need 
minimum  of  3  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  including  one  year  of  editing. 
Resume  and  salary  recjuirements  to 
Box  1673,  Eilitor  &  Publishr, 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

;  Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
a^nd  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
I  Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
!  available. 

,  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 

340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
I  Worcester,  Mass. — 01603 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  NEEDED  for  3  fast  growing, 
profitable,  prize  winning  semi-w'eeklies 
in  Zone  6.  Tremendous  opportunity  in 
rich  suburbs.  Start  at  $175  weekly. 
Write  Publisher,  P.O.  Box  938,  Car¬ 
rollton,  Texas  75006. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  Independent, 
over  25,000  daily  w’est  of  Rockies, 
looking  for  just  the  right  kind  of  a 
free  enterprise  editorial  writer  or  e<li- 
■  tor  of  the  editorial  page.  Well  estab- 
’  lished  paper  in  growing  region  ex- 
i  panding  from  impact  of  technical  lab¬ 
oratories.  farming,  food  processing, 

1  transportation,  l)eef  cattle.  State  ex¬ 
perience.  references,  interview  will  be 
arranged.  Write  Box  1766.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editor/Writer 

To  handle  some  writing  and  editing 
over  a  broad  spectrum  Including  In¬ 
ternal  publications,  newsletters,  news 
releases,  brochures,  etc.  We  prefer 
ticht  writing  that  achieves  some  flair 
without  hanging  on  adjectives.  Prefer 
J-school  grad,  some  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  but  ability  counts  more 
than  years.  Public  Relations/ Publica¬ 
tion  Department  of  major  financial 
Institution  on  Long  Island. 

Advertising /Promotion 
Coordinator 

I  To  handle  sales  promotion  projects 
and  campaigns  for  major  financial 
Institution  on  Long  Island.  Able  to 
deal  with  people  and  agencies.  Able 
to  come  up  with  concepts  for  promo¬ 
tion  campaigns  and  then  to  execute 
them.  Handle  brochures,  signs,  dis¬ 
plays,  premiums,  etc.  In  a  project 
manager  system.  Prefer  marketing  de¬ 
gree  and  some  agency  or  related 
experience. 

Please  send  letter  and  resume, 
including  salary  requirements,  to: 

BOX  1710, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


THERE  MUST  BE  someone  who's 
tired  of  the  Big  ('ity  newspaper  rat 
rare  who  would  like  to  assume  the 
news  slot  on  a  weekly  newspaper.  The 
pace  is  slower  an*l  the  locale  is  a 
iovely.  small  town  in  the  South  in 
the  (piail  hunting  st’ction  there’s  gO(Ml 
fishing,  too.  This  i)erson  may  l>e  near¬ 
ing  retirement,  or  may  even  be  re¬ 
tired,  but  if  interestetl  and  still  vigor¬ 
ous.  Send  resume  and  writing  samples 
to  Box  1720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  for  area 
news  coverage,  mostly  desk  work  re¬ 
writing  stringer  copy  and  phone  re¬ 
ports.  Need  someone  w’ho  is  fast,  ac¬ 
curate  and  patient.  Some,  but  not 
much,  outside  work.  40-hour,  5-day 
week  working  under  State  E<litor  with 
in-office  staff  of  4,  3  bureau  men  and 
some  40  stringers.  Goo<l  pay,  working 
conditions  for  steady  person.  Lower 
Lake  Michigan  afternoon  daily  of 
35,000.  Box  1782,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Commercial  Publication 

Excellent  opportunity  for  a  creative  journalist  to  take  that  next  career 
step  and  assume  the  full  responsibility  for  editing  and  directing  the 
publication  of  a  monthly  Industry-oriented  magazine  in  a  Midwest  head¬ 
quarters.  Candidate  must  have  at  least  ten  years  in  the  field  with 
several  years  at  some  level  of  editorial  management.  The  ability 
to  research  and  develop  provocative  material  in  a  courageous  and  ob¬ 
jective  manner  is  an  absolute  requirement.  Degree  required.  Salary 
range  of  $20-24,000  plus  a  generous  fringe  program.  Please  send  com¬ 
plete  resume  including  current  salary  in  confidence  to: 

Box  1765,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

SPOUTS  and  general  reporter  for 
small  PM  daily  in  Northern  Ohio. 
Ability  to  handle  camera  helpful.  Box 
1006.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

KDlTlvU/ UKPORTKK  Exi>erience<I  in 
all  facets  of  ^eportin^^,  e<litinjr  and 
makeup  lor  resjre<‘te<l  weekly  typeset 
newsletter  with  statewide  circulation 
covering;  Midwest  (Zone  .*>1  state  Capi¬ 
tol  and  le^rislature.  liesponsiblo  for 
political  covera^re  and  interpretive  re¬ 
ports  on  wi»le  raiiife  of  state  issues. 
Sind  r<‘sume.  letter,  samples  and  sal¬ 
ary  re<iuirements  to  Box  1717.  Etlitor 
&  Publisher. 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

PRESSROOM 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

CITY  EDITOR  Zone  2  daily  has 
urgent  neeil  for  experienced  city  e<litor 
who  is  strong  in  copy  rea<linjr,  can 
jiuide  and  nadivate  younjj  and  auj^res- 
sive  stair,  an<l  can  work  hand-in-hand 
with  manaKin>r  editor.  Write  or  call 
Mana^;inK  Eilitor.  llte  Daily  Times. 
WiKMlbury,  N.J.  0S(»‘»6.  (60'*)  8-i:>-:{30(». 

EXPERIENCED  PROFRSSIONAE 
wt*ekly  newspaperman  who  knows  an<l 
loves  the  business.  (looil  future  with 
irrowinK  olfset  irroup.  Stephen  Neal, 
('ommunity  Press  Inc.,  P.O,  Drawer 
11506,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27106. 
(‘•10)  705-2883. 


OKKSm*  PRESS  FOREMAN  wante<l 
for  Zone  1  <iaily.  fj-day  week.  Plant 
expansion  will  include  new  7-unit  press  ' 
and  building.  Reply  Box  1704,  Editor  I 
&  Publisher. 


TELEVISION  NEWS  DIRECTOR 

News  Director  for  major  Midwest  market  television  network 
affiliated  station.  We  have  a  most  challenging  opportunity 
for  a  dedicated  aggressive  mature  newsman.  Full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  News  Department.  Requirements  include  leader¬ 
ship  ability,  responsible  news  judgment,  strongly  motivated. 
Minimum  five  years  experience  in  broadcast  journalism. 
Resume  and  references  desired.  Send  to; 

Box  1718,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


FEATFRE  WRITER  wantc.l  for 
women’s  mntjazine.  Must  have  at  least 
5  years  writinjr  experience,  preferably 
in  newspapers  as  well  as  ma-.  azines. 
.‘salary  $14,(I0U.  New-  York  area.  Top 
Mualifications  only.  Box  1752,  Editor  & 
1‘ublishor. 


WANTED:  Immediate  «>peninir  for 
newspaper  reporter.  Prefer  i>erRcm 
caprtble  of  advancing;  in  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  Write  letter  with  references 
and  Mualifications  to  J.  C.  Phillips, 
Ib)r^rer  News-Herald  B()r^;er,  Texas 
7'.»uu7. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  13.000  Florida 
PM  daily,  stiamur  on  local  coverajre. 
Sent!  resume  and  salary  reipurements 
to  Bob  Enns.  Executive  F^ditor.  The 
News  Tribune.  Ft.  Pierce,  Fla.  33450. 

FARM  WRITER— 30,000  daily  in 
Western  .state  needs  farm  writer  in 
area  with  expandin^r  pottuUial  in  ir- 
rivraleii  farminjr  and  IkhT  cattle  in¬ 
dustry.  Must  have  photovrrai>hy  ex- 
perien<e.  (hmmI  salary  and  outstanding' 
frin;res,  (iive  all  details.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Interview  and  moving;  ex¬ 
pense  allowance.  Write  Box  1763,  Edi- 
t<»r  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  TOP  PAYING  JOB  for  an 
ext»erienced  e<litor  to  run  our  news¬ 
room.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  some¬ 
one  to  make  an  important  place  for 
himself  in  a  ^rrowintr  community  that 
is  the  center  of  the  ^rreat  <leveIopment 
on  America’s  l.ist  frontier.  Our  key 
man  is  leavinjr  due  to  family  health. 
Great  place  t^)  rear  chiblren.  Mfnler- 
site  weather  most  of  the  time.  Scenery 
is  xrorvreoiis.  Air  is  undefile<!.  People 
are  frien»l!y.  Resix>nse  to  trood  work  is 
imni<*<liate  and  appreciative.  Write  or 
wire  Rf>b  .\twoo<l.  Anchorarre  Times, 
Box  40,  Anchora«e,  Alaska  90510. 

IF  YOU  FAN  WRITE  SPORT.^  in 
hivrhiy  readable  style  an<l  come  up  with 
heads  that  zinjr,  then  there’s  a  spot 
waitinjr  for  you  on  awanl  winnin^r 
Pennsylvania  daily.  Write  or  cal! 
Gf*oive  Sample.  Corry  Journal.  Corry. 
Pa.  16107. 

WANTED  Family  Pajre  Editor  for 
award  w-inninjr  eveninjr  ilaily  that  is 
one  (»f  the  most  moilern  offset  com- 
ptiterizcnl  newspaper  plants  in  the 
country,  Opi>ortiinity  for  a<lvancement 
within  a  i5-paiter  jrroup.  This  is  a 
once  in  a  lifetime  opportunity.  Home 
f»f  Northern  Illinois  IJniversity.  Plume 
(815|  756-4841  or  write  Daryl  Moen, 
Mana^rin^r  Editor.  DeKalb  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle.  Box  397,  D<‘Kalb,  III.  6011.5. 


OHIO  D.MLY  st*eks  exporience<l  copy 
editor.  Full  ranjre  of  editin>r,  head¬ 
lines,  layout.  ()pi>ortunity  for  execu¬ 
tive  promotion.  Box  1681,  FMiltm  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITORS 

Two  fully  experienced  professionals 
s«)u^'ht  f<»r  AM  daily  in  Zone  2  offerinjr 
hi^rh  stanflards.  .S3o0/week  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement.  Box  1785, 
FMitor  &  Publisher, 


FREE  LAM  E 

FREELANCE  WRITER  wanted  to  pro¬ 
duce  short  weekly  column  on.  tropical 
fish.  .Must  1)0  factual,  friendly,  mayl>e 
even  funny,  occasionally.  For  use  in 
.several  papers.  Hinh  pay.  Request 
w  ritinvr-style  samples.  Box  1755,  Editor 
&  Puhlisher. 


LAYOLTIPASTE^IF 

MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST, 
experienced  in  producinj?  camera-ready 
newsi)a|)er  advertising  layouts  with 
cold-type  and  repro  mat  services.  Must 
capable  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer 
(813)  688-8508:  or  write  913  S.  Flor¬ 
ida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33803. 


PnODUCTlOli  I 

PRODUemON  MANAGER- For  qual¬ 
ity  conscious,  daily  newspaper  in  100- 
260.000  circulation  market.  Area  6.  | 
Chance  for  luu-.son  on  way  up.  Netul 
for  ex|K)sure  to  new  technoloiry.  (\)n- 
fidential.  Send  resume  to  Box  1722, 
Kditor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  Mananer. 
5uM  offset  daily,  Zone  2.  Rounded 
ex|H)surt»  to  all  me<‘hanical  proiluction 
phases.  Send  r(*sumc,  ex|>erience,  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  re^uiireinents  to 
Box  1713,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

FAST-GROWING  New  Jersey  \ve<*kly 
irroup  nee<Is  dynamic,  progressive  pro¬ 
duction  manager  exin^rienced  in  all 
facets  of  cold  tyin*  production  t(»  build 
most  miKlorn  production  o|K*ration  in 
country.  Please  send  compU*t<*  refer-  , 
ences  to  Box  1651,  EUtor  &  Publisher,  j 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  meilium  , 
size  daily  in  southern  Ni'W  England.  • 
Must  know  ccmiposinK  and  press  r<M)m 
operation.  Familiarity  with  other  <le- 

partments  important.  Will  participate 
in  lal>or  relations,  purchnsinjr,  an<l 
other  mana^rement  tasks.  Opportun’tv 
for  ambitious  person  to  develi  p.  Send 
resume  and  salary  re<iuirenu‘nts  to: 
Box  1727,  E<lit(»r  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  COMPOSING 
ROOM  MANAGER 

We’re  looking  for  an  Assistant  Com-  j 
posinjr  Room  Manairer  to  work  for 
iar^e  metropolitan  daily  newsp.aper. 
This  ])erson  must  have  manapement 
exj)erience  with  a  proven  record  for 
effectively  controllinp  costs,  manape- 

ment-employee  relations,  quality,  and 
deadlines.  lie  should  l>e  a  stronp  su¬ 
pervisor,  oppressive,  and  one  that 

takes  a  positive  approach  to  problems,  j 
This  i)erson  must  also  have  experience  I 
in  l>oth  computerizeil  hot  and  cold 

type  oiK.*rations. 

Retdies  will  l»e  held  in  complete  con- 
fiden<e.  Salary  nepotialde.  Profit  shar- 
inp  and  other  relateil  benefits  included. 
Box  1764,  E<Htor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  needed  for 
35,0(10  circulation  cold  type  daily  lo- 
cat«*<l  in  ideal  Southern  California  sea 
coa.st  community  of  64,000  population 
65  miles  north  of  Los  Anpeles.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Gene  L.  Norman. 
Business  Manaper.  Ventura  County 
Star-Free  Press,  P.  O.  Box  171,  Ven¬ 
tura,  Calif.  93001.  Replies  confidential. 


MAILROOM 

MAILROOM 

(Jeneral  Suiierintendent  for  larpe,  M<l- 
At l.'intlc,  metropolitan  o|)eration.  One 
of  a  kind  ojieninp  for  experienceil. 
results-orientei!  individual  who  is  cap¬ 
able  of  handlinp  a  larpe  seale  facility. 
Union  shop.  Stronp  supervisory  and 
tcH’hnical  hackpround  necessary.  Com- 
I»elitive  salary,  exceptional  lienefits. 
Send  resume,  with  salary  re<iuirements. 
to  Box  1723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAIL  ROOM  SUPERINTFv'NDENT  for 
metro  morninp,  eveninp,  Sunilay.  Must 
have  complete  knowleilpe  of  minlern 
mail  room  e<iuii>ment.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  in  a  prowinp  area.  Give  ref¬ 
erences,  experience  in  application.  Sal- 
I  ary  oi>en.  Box  1746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  fully  ex- 
periencoil  on  Goss  Community  press. 
Full  lime  employment  with  prowinp 
Oeenn  County  newspaper.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  Uni¬ 
versity  Information  Office.  6,900  stu¬ 
dents  in  me<lium  size  city.  Zone  5. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1745,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

MANAGER 

Leadinp  Southeast  insurance 
corporation  has  immediate  op- 
eninp  for  a  Public  Relations 
manaper  who  can  plan  and 
build  proprams  for  shareholder, 
ffnanciab  press,  policyhohler 
and  other  public  relations.  Ex- 
eitinp  home  office  communica¬ 
tions  environment,  in  an  All- 
American  city  with  clean  air, 
excellent  schools,  rc*creaUnn  and 
cultural  activities.  Qualifica¬ 
tions:  Bripht,  creative  collepe 
praduate,  minimum  3  years  in 
journalism/puhlic  relations  with 
some  corporate  experience.  In¬ 
surance  hackpround  helpful,  hut 
not  necessary.  Salary  to  $I5M. 
dependinp  on  experience.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1754.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  fop  lively  house 
orpan  servinp  prestipe  educational  or- 
panization  in  Zone  2  collepe  town. 
Applicants  must  have  depret*,  some 
newspaper  ex|>erience  and  ability  to 
handle  snappy  features  and  in-<lepth 
news  stories  with  ease.  Camera  and 
production  experience  helpful  hut  not 
essential.  Only  replies  containinp  clips 
considered.  Excellent  salary  and  liene- 
fits.  Box  1750,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Efiual  Opportunity  Employer 

^^^^^TECHmCACREPS^^ 


FIELD  SERVICE 
ENGINEERS 

Minimum  requirements 
include  3  to  5  years 
maintenance  and  trouble¬ 
shooting  experience  on 
digital/analog  systems. 
Must  be  willing  to  relocate 
and  travel.  Graphic  arts 
background  desirable  but 
not  necessary.  Please  send 
complete  resume: 


PROMOTlOy 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  Ne«si>ai>cr 
eilitorial  an<l  circulation  promotion  ex¬ 
perience.  Sharp,  fast  writer;  lephle 
layouts.  Goo<l  salary,  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  self-startinp,  ambitious 
hard-worker.  Midwest.  Write  Box  1714, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


compuxean 


900  Huyler  Street,  Teterboro,  N.J.  07608 
(201)  288-6000 


Positions  Wsnted... 


EDITOR  -  GE*NERAL  MANAGER  — 
Career  so  far  combines  active  etlitorial 
supervision  with  extensive  liusiness  re- 
siKinsihilities.  Know'  how’  to  make  a 
newspat>er  grow  and  show  a  profit. 
Box  1734,  Eklilor  &  Publisher. 

PROBLEM  SOLVER 

Shirt  sleeve  executive,  52,  Harvard 
Business  alum,  30  years  publishing;  and 
graphic  arts  management  experience, 
cast  iron  constitution,  finishing;  present 
assignment,  available  soon  for  toii^h 
new  challen^re.  No  jfeoKraphic  limits. 
P.O.  Box  2498  New  Orleans.  La. 
70130. 


ACCOUNTANT/CONTROLLER  expe¬ 
rienced  business  office,  taxes  (Federal, 
state),  data  processing;  systems,  etc. 
$20M4-.  Marrie<l.  Box  1740,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHER,  GENE’RAL  MANAGER 
available  l>ecause  of  siile  of  newspajier. 
Background  in  business,  production, 
ailvertisint;.  41.  with  proven  track  rec¬ 
ord,  Box  1721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(JENERAL  MANAGER  Law.  adver¬ 
ts  ntr.  promotion,  proiUiction.  manajre- 
ment  exjierience  weeklies,  dailies,  mat;- 
azine.  Blue  riblxin  qualifications.  Zones 
4,  5,  6.  Resume.  Palmer  (817)  284-0201. 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEV^SPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


1 


ADMIMSTRATIVE 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  Do  you  need  a  j 
strong?  ritcht  arm:  someone  to  take  | 
over  when  you  let  up:  an  immeiliate 
manager  of  that  small  daily  operation? 
Twenty  years  active  manuKement  left 
in  this  thoroughbred  recently  strayed 
from  daily  field.  Want  to  return  where 
I  can  elfectively  apply  18  years  suc¬ 
cessful  management  e.xperience  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  production,  com¬ 
mercial,  publication  printing  and 
weekly  operations.  Journalism  back¬ 
ground.  Skille<l  in  directing  personnel 
and  organizing  resources  to  meet  de¬ 
mands  of  producing  a  profitable  com¬ 
munity  newspaper.  Write  Bo.\  1758, 
E<lltor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  MAINTENANCE 
“Top  Notch”  electronic  tech  and  hot 
machinist  with  extensive  background 
in  photo  comp  and  computers.  Strong 
management  and  technical  skills.  I  am 
young,  aggressive  and  flexible  with  7 
years  experience  in  all  phases  of  man¬ 
agement.  I  am  looking  for  a  job  that 
will  l>e  of  m<aximum  benefit  to  you  and 
me.  Box  1741,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISIISG 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  or  man¬ 
ager  in  Florida  or  Caribbean,  26  years 
experience  sales,  promotion,  art  and 
reproduction  processes.  Leadership 
proven.  Box  1649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

34  YEAR  OLD  assistant  to  advertising 
director,  with  cooi>eration  of  his  only 
employer  for  12  years,  is  seeking  a 
greater  challenge.  Background  includes 
retail,  national  and  classified  manage¬ 
ment  on  90,000  daily.  Ready  to  move 
up  and  nowhere  to  move.  Will  relocate 
anywhere.  Top  references.  Box  1743, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPECIAL  EDITION  SALESMAN. 
Ne«l  help  in  ’73?  Over  20  years  ex¬ 
perience  newspaper  advertising  sales 
and  promotions.  25M  minimum  cir¬ 
culation.  Married,  mature,  sol>er,  neat 
api)earan(e.  good  sales  presentation 
and  reliability.  Any  Zone  on  chart. 
Box  1778,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  (24)  college 
graduate  (marketing)  with  5  years  ex- 
I)erience  (display-classified)  on  a  major 
pa{>er  sei‘ks  sales  or  management  posi¬ 
tion  in  either  display  or  classified.  Box 
1788,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

LONGTIME  feature  and  entertainment 
editor,  editorial,  human  interest,  social 
service  writer  of  Midwest  daily  is 
looking  for  greener  pastures.  All- 
around  combination  man,  including  ex¬ 
tensive  copydesk  experience.  Married, 
teacher  wife,  minor  children.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  Eastern  seaboard.  Box  1664, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  (23)  REPORTER  with  1 
year’s  experience  in  writing-e<litorial 
position  with  international  organiza¬ 
tion  seeks  exciting  position  in  Wash- 
ington-Baltimore  area.  Some  camera 
work;  ’71  J-school  graduate  with  high 
honors:  meml)er  of  national  aca<lemic 
honorary.  8703  Dulwick  Ct.  #12, 
Laurel,  Md.  20810. 

BOSTON  AREA — 18  years  experience 
reporter,  editor,  makeup,  pasteup — 
news,  trade  papers.  Seek  editing,  free¬ 
lance  work.  Box  284,  Lynn,  Mass. 
01903. 

SPORTS  WRITER/ EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  Pennsylvania  paper.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Box  1350,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

YOUNG  1973  Syracuse  grraduate  de¬ 
sires  position  w'ith  small  or  medium 
sized  newspaper.  Background  in  his¬ 
tory,  political  science,  humanities.  No 
experience  but  hard  worker.  Prefer 
to  work  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City  or  Miami  areas.  Box  1684,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

EXPERIEINCED  but  young  reporter 
wants  to  spe<'ialize  in  politics  and 
state  government.  Now  with  metro 
1  daily.  Write  for  resume  and  clippings. 

I  Box  1733.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  OR  FEATURE  writing 
i  spot  sought  by  reporter,  28,  now  on 
major  metro.  Prefer  Zones  1,  3,  4,  8. 
9.  Size  not  important  but  quality  is. 
Box  1732,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PRIZEWINNING  newspaperman,  ex- 
periencetl,  now  in  institutional  PR. 
seeks  writing/editorial  position.  Box 
ITIT),  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

I  SPORTSWIMTER-IIiKh  school,  col- 
lege,  pro  coverage.  E'lair  for  makeup. 
Age  3.5.  single.  Zone  Ti  area.  Box  1731, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  (25)  but  experience<l  newsman 
.seeks  Zone  9  daily  position.  Hey.  small 
dailies,  keep  rea<ling:  J-degree,  2  years 
with  Minnesota’s  third  largest  evening 
paper  and  as  an  Army  press  officer. 
(Patriotic?  I’m  a  veteran,  ya  know.) 
Write  or  call  Jon  Pettengill,  393  Union 
St..  San  E'rancisco,  Calif.  94133.  (415) 
981-3754. 

COPY  E:DIT0R  10  years  PR:  15 
YEARS  NEWSPAPER.  BOX  1735. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

GOVERNMENT  WRITER  —  slotman- 
book  e<litor  of  medium  Midwest  daily 
must  relocate  summer/fall  ’73  Bay 
Area.  Married,  25,  J-degree,  5  years 
exi>erience.  was  college  editor.  Prize 
winner  (Hearst,  SDX.  Inlaml  Press). 
Literate,  hard  worker  ask  my  boss. 
Seek  desk  or  reiM)rting  job  with  a 
challenge.  Have  management  exi)erl- 
ence  and  want  more.  Will  interview. 
Box  1708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  INTELLIGENT,  eager  to 
work,  new  graduate  from  University 
of  Texas  looking  for  job  as  reporter. 
Willing  to  travel.  Will  work  any¬ 
where.  N.  E.  Niland,  701  W.  11. 
Austin,  Texas  78701.  Available  in 
January  1973. 

A  NEWSPAPER  ART  CRITIC  can 
write  in  the  same  old  tired  rhetoric 
which  turns  the  average  reader  off. 
Or  he  can  dig  into  the  arts  in  ways 
which  excite  the  imaginations  of  even 
those  without  arts  backgrounds.  As  an 
art  critic  with  a  daily  new’spaper  col¬ 
umn  for  the  past  7  years,  I  have  done 
the  latter.  And  readers  from  all  levels 
of  society  have  responded.  Fully  e<Iu- 
cated  in  the  fields  of  art  history, 
aesthetics  and  journalism  (I  have  8 
years  of  university  education),  I  now 
seek  larger  audiences  and  greater 
challenges  in  or  near  a  major  metro¬ 
politan  city.  Resume  and  clippings 
sent  on  re<iuest.  Box  1680,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E''EMALE  seeks  reporter  spot  Zone  3 
daily.  3  years  experience  court,  politi¬ 
cal,  ecology,  feature  writing.  Resume. 
Box  1678,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  bored  by  wire  serv¬ 
ice  routine,  seeks  challenging  spot  on 
big  city  daily  combining  deskwork  and 
writing.  Young,  intelligent.  hard¬ 
working,  talented  and  experience<l 
AP.  sports  editor  of  major  college 
daily,  magazine  work,  more.  Box  1726, 
EkU^r  &  Publisher. 

TOP  NOTCH  FEATURE  WRITER 
seeks  post  on  daily  where  light, 
easy  style  may  be  put  to  best  use.  Can 
use  camera.  12  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Will  sacrifice  salary  for 
right  area.  Eknployed.  Box  1618,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  29.  J-grad,  married.  7 
years  experience,  seeks  to  leave  Zone 
4  metro  for  daily  in  Zone  5,  6,  7,  8  or 
9.  Box  1724,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

OLD  PRO.  Resume:  Weekly,  small 
daily,  big  daily,  magazine.  Bored  in 
bureaucracy.  Seeks  60  hour  week.  Box 
1687,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

MA  JOURNALISM,  2  years  working 
experience,  some  freelance  writing. 
Seek  writing  position,  prefer  Zone  2. 
Dina  Ingl>er,  95  Buckingham  Rd., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

YOUNG  CREATIVE  WRITER  wants 
position  as  reporter/ photographer. 
Former  war  correspondent  in  Vietnam. 
Seeking  job  on  daily  or  weekly.  Any 
Zone.  Box  1749,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  WRITER/ 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

Ambitious  woman,  32,  single,  with  6 
years  experience  desires  challenge  on 
publication  or  Public  Relations  job. 
Very  creative.  Diverse  writing  skills. 
Book  author.  Prefer  (Chicago,  NYC 
area  or  London.  Salary  $17,000  now. 
Resume.  Nancie  Gee,  Box  784  Oak¬ 
land.  Calif.  94604. 

ALL  AROUND  PROFESSIONAL  with 
5  years  experience  as  wire  service, 
200M  daily  reporter.  Award-winning 
e<lucation  writer.  Solid  freelance 
credits,  top  references.  Box  1671,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER— Can  do  any  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  sports  department.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Box  1355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  EDITOR  of  prestigeous  V}usiness  maga- 
I  zine  seeks  greater  challenge.  25  years 
I  on  top  daily  papers:  Washington,  Far 
E7ast  experience.  Bo.x  1761,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TOPNOTCH  COPYEDITOR,  rim  or 
slot.  Five  years  on  dailies.  Proven 
ability,  reliable,  hardworking.  Will  re¬ 
locate  anywhere  for  right  job,  prefer 
West.  Box  1768,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

RELIGION  WRITER  on  city  daily 
.seeks  new  opportunity.  Experience  and 
background  to  give  religion  beat  thor¬ 
ough,  lively  coverage.  Best  references. 
Write  Box  1771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRO  WANTS  BACK  in  newspaper. 
News,  sports,  columnist.  PR  back¬ 
ground.  SV’ould  consider  purchase  plan. 
Elge,  5924  Buena  Vista,  Mission, 
Kans.  (913)  CO  2-5782. 

ENERGETIC.  YOUNG  BA  Swarth- 
moie,  MA  Columbia  seeks  reporter 
job.  Experience  breaking  national 
news,  wire  rewrite.  Will  travel,  re¬ 
locate.  Available  now.  George  Stein, 
1312  Pine,  Philadelphia,  Pa,  (215)  545- 
3319. 

WRITER,  PHOTOGRAPHER,  graph¬ 
ics,  with  weekly  and  magazine  experi¬ 
ence.  Wants  full  or  part  time  slot  with 
Vermont  or  New  Hampshire  weekly 
or  daily.  Will  relocate.  For  clips  write 
Box  1784,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

5  YE/VRS  REPORTING  plus  masters, 
female  seeks  job  Southeast  daily.  Box 
1792,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIE'NCT:D  editorial  man, 

presently  employed,  tired  of  metropoli- 
t4\n  newspapers.  Want  rim.  slot,  make¬ 
up  i>osition  on  middle  sized  daily. 
Sober,  reliable  and  capable  of  guiding 
staff.  Excellent  references.  Write  Box 
1789,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  NEWSMAN.  47.  goo<l  with 
features,  tops  with  camera.  State  award 
winning  environmental  writer,  tired 
of  being  trami>led  by  sacred  cows  herd¬ 
ed  by  Neanderthal  city  editor,  seeks 
paper  with  backl)one.  Prefer  Southeast 
or  Northwest.  Box  1793,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  seeks  job  covering 
major  league  and/or  Triple-A  ba.seball. 
Experienced.  Excellent  references.  Box 
1783,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

^^^^^^^^FREELANCE^^ 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER  seekinR 
freelance  assignments.  Wide  range  of 
backgrounds.  W'ill  tackle  any  task. 
Free  to  travel.  Box  1730,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTIOIS 

PRODUerriON  manager  of  me¬ 
dium-sized  daily  seeking  greater  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  more  opportunity.  BS 
degree  in  Printing  Management  and 
12  years  of  practical  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  both  as  a  journeyman  printer 
and  as  a  Production  Manager  super¬ 
vising  all  mechanical  departments.  Ex¬ 
perienced  handling  union  negotiations, 
grievances  and  budget  admiistration. 
35,  willing  to  relocate.  Box  1769,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 

PR  EXEC-AUTHOR-JOURNALIST 
Heard  of  London  Bridge  in  Arizona? 
Chili  contests?  I  wrote  the  publicity, 
publishe<l  book  too.  Former  TIME  re¬ 
porter  current  PR  account  exec  and 
night  law’  student  seeks  staff  writing¬ 
editing  post  in  LA.  Box  1728,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

J-GRAD.  28.  Freelancer  and  minorities 
writer.  Specializes  in  non-profit  PR. 
Seeks  meaningful  PR  spot  on  West 
Coast.  Resume,  samples  from  Box 
1791,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  serv- 
ices  salesman  available  immediately. 
Proven  record,  many  contacts  in  areas 
1,2  and  3.  Will  travel.  Married.  Box 
1670,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Bronn 


Family  Ownership 

One  of  the  hip  newspaper  stories  of  this 
decade  is  the  prowth  of  newspaper  proups 
to  where  some  press  critics  are  viewinp 
with  alarm. 

Yet,  when  one  poes  to  as  many  newspa¬ 
per  conventions  as  we  do  you  all  of  a 
sudden  become  struck  with  the  fact  that 
independently-owned  newsjjapers  are  still 
very  much  a  force  in  U.S.  journalism 
throuph  members  of  second  and  third  pen- 
eration  puhlishinp  families  who  are  exert- 
inp  consideiable  leadership  in  major 
news])aper  associations. 

Take  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  -Association  meetinp  which  we  attend¬ 
ed  last  week  in  Florida.  The  new  pres¬ 
ident  is  Frank  A.  Daniels,  Jr.,  of  the 
Haleif/h  .Vcm's  and  Observer  and  Times, 
whose  father  had  been  president  many 
years  apo  and  whose  prandfather  was  a 
major  force  in  journalism.  SXP.4  pre.s- 
ident-elect  is  Tams  Bixby  III,  publisher  of 
the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  and  Times- 
Demoernt,  another  independently-owned 
newspaper  and  another  second-peneration 
publisher. 

Joe  M.  Dealey,  president  of  the  Dallas 
News,  a  previous  SNP.A  president  has 
just  stepped  down  as  chairman  of  the 
SNP.A  Foundation.  He’s  third  peneration. 

We  are  bound  to  make  some  ei  rors  of 
omission  and  commission  in  this  informal 
I'undown,  for  which  we  apolopize,  and 
which  we  are  certain  leaders  will  call  to 
our  attention.  Nevertheless,  it’s  worth 
pointinp  out  that  the  current  chairman  of 
the  .American  Newspajicr  Publi.shers  As¬ 
sociation  is  Davis  Taylor  of  the  Bosion 
aiohe,  another  second  peneration  publish¬ 
er  of  an  independent  newsjiaper.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Diehard  Rlacklidpe,  Kokomo 
Tribune,  another  independent. 

Elected  to  the  .AP  board  of  directors  in 
-April  were:  John  Cowles,  Jr.,  a  third 
peneration  newspaperman  and  president 
of  still-independently-owned  newspapers, 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune;  Joe 
Dealey,  previously  mentioned;  Newhold 
Noyes  Ji-.,  Washington  Star-Neus,  of  an 
illustrious  publishinp  family  and  a  pri¬ 
vately-owned  property;  J.  M.  McClelland, 
Jr.,  Jjongview  (Wash.)  Xeus,  same  clas¬ 
sification. 

The  new  president  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  is  R.  Georpe 
Kuser,  third  peneration  of  a  publishinp 
family  in  Trenton,  N.J.,  who  is  publisher 
of  his  own  independent  newspaper,  the 
Troy  (O.)  Xeivs.  He  succeeded  Warren  J. 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  peneral  manaper  of  the 
South  Bend  Tribune,  another  independent. 

-Arthur  C.  Deck  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune  is  the  first  vicepresident  of  the 
-American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors- 
Howard  H.  Hays  of  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enter]trise  is  the  new  ASNE  secre¬ 
tary. 

-Amonp  the  officers  and  boards  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  these  and  other  state  and  repional 
newspapers  associations  there  are  many, 
many  executives  of  newspapers  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention  still  not  acquired  by  the 


hurpeoninp  proups. 

This  is  just  a  quick  and  incomplete 
survey  that  not  only  shows  printers  ink  is 
in  the  blood  of  a  lot  of  second  and  third 
peneration  newspaper  publishers  who 
haven’t  succumbed  to  the  attractions  of 
proup  ownership  and  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 


Farr  waiting 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


hearing  in  his  chambers  to  which  Farr 
came  voluntarily. 

Farr  told  E&P  that  at  that  hearing  he 
admitted  to  having  Graham’s  testmony 
hut  refused  to  disclose  how  he  pot  it, 
claiming  protection  under  California’s  re- 
I)orter  shield  law. 

Judge  Older,  Farr  said,  admitted  at  the 
time  that  he,  Farr,  had  a  valid  point  and 
the  matter  was  dropped.  What  was  said  in 
the  hearing,  Farr  noted,  was  not  said 
under  oath  hut  was  put  on  record. 

Seven  months  later,  after  the  Manson 
trial  had  ended  on  March  2!),  1971  and 
Farr  had  quit  journalism  to  work  as  a 
press  aide  to  District  -Attorney  Jo.«eph 
Busch,  Judge  Older,  noting  that  Fai  r  was 
no  longer  a  journalist,  ordered  him  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  held  in 
contempt  for  refusing  to  disclose  his 
sources.  The  judge  claimed  that  Farr  had 
lost  his  statutory  protection. 

Again  Farr  refused  to  divulge  sources, 
although  did  acknowledge,  without  naming 
names,  that  he  had  gotten  the  testimony 
transcript  from  two  attorneys  in  the  case. 

Older  convicted  Farr  but  suspended 
sentence  pending  appeals.  The  California 
Supreme  Court  denied  his  appeal  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  re- 
fu.«ed  to  review  the  case. 

Older  summoned  Farr  to  a  hearing 
(November  16)  and  remanded  him  to  jail 
indefinitely  when  he  repeated  his  intention 
of  remaining  silent  regarding  his  sources. 

Farr  said  he  spent  four  hours  being 
fingerprinted,  photographed  and  sitting  in 
a  cell  in  the  jail’s  infirmary  section  be¬ 
fore  being  released  on  the  writ. 

• 


Farr’s  attorney,  Mark  Horowitz,  con¬ 
tended  that  Older  had  lost  jurisdiction  in 
the  case  a  year  after  the  Manson  trial 
closed  and  that  the  Judge  had  “en¬ 
trapped”  Farr  by  telling  him  he  had  im¬ 
munity  under  the  California  law. 

One  of  the  original  defense  attorneys 
connected  with  the  Manson  trial,  Ronald 
Hughes,  died  while  the  trial  was  on,  but 
the  court  had  been  assured  that  he  was 
not  Farr’s  source.  The  other  nine  have 
denied  under  oath  duplicity  in  the  matter. 

• 

Magazine  ad  manager 

Thomas  F.  Deveny  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  of  the  Minyieapol- 
is  Tribune  Picture  Slagazine  and  Sunday 
Comics  advertising  department,  according 
to  Robert  H.  Baker,  advertising  manager 
of  the  magazine  and  comics  department. 
William  Retzlaff  has  lesigned  his  position 
as  sales  rei)resentative. 

• 

Governor  scorns 
news  shield  law 
laughs  off  debate 

Connecticut  Governor  Thomas  J.  Mes- 
kill  said  a  debate  challenge  from  colmnist 
Jack  Anderson  “is  tlie  funniest  sugge.stion 
I  ever  heard.” 

.Ander.«on  offer  to  debate  Meskill  over 
the  need  for  shield  laws  to  protect 
newsmen’s  sources.  Meskill  contemls  that 
gianting  of  privileged  communication 
status  to  newsmen  is  “absurd.” 

In  a  speech  against  shield  laws  at  Yale 
Univei'sity,  Meskill  called  Anderson  “the 
exalted  grand  mucky  muck  of  muck.” 

Anderson  retorted  that  Meskill’s  com¬ 
ments  on  the  press  were  “far  more  in  er¬ 
ror  than  anything  I  have  .‘=aid  about  Tom 
Eagleton.” 

Meskill  .said  in  his  speech  that  confi¬ 
dentiality  for  news  sources  was  being 
claimed  by  “as  unlikely  a  group  to  de.sei^e 
it  as  any  ordinary  nightmare  could  con¬ 
jure  up — anyone  and  everyone  who 
chooses  to  claim  that  he  is  covered  by 
what  he  calls  press  privileges  and  who 
decides  to  thumb  his  nose  at  the  law  of 
the  land.” 

A  shield  law,  Meskill  said,  would  “in¬ 
stantly  combine  the  funct’ons  of  doctor, 
lawyer,  clergyman,  judge  and  jury  in  any 
man  who  held  a  press  card  or  who  had  a 
dollar  and  a  half  to  go  out  and  get  some 
printed.” 


REFLECTIVE 

Government  people  appreciate  journalistic  reflectiveness. 

In  Washington  they  read  The  Star-News. 

The  Washington  Star-News 
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the  autoreader: 

Editors 

love  it. 


( It  converts  real  copy  to  typeset  input -fast ) 


Editors  have  good  reasons  to  be  enthusiastic  about  the  Auto¬ 
reader.  Copy  can  be  written  and  edited  as  it  always  has.  It  can  be 
typed  normally,  without  the  need  for  special  forms  or  antiseptic 
handling.  Since  the  Autoreader  reads  real  copy  —  rolled  up, 
wrinkled  up,  pasted  up,  and  up  to  four  feet  long,  editors  may 
edit  as  usual.  All  they  have  to  do  is  use  a  blue  felt-tip  pen.  But  now 
the  edited  original  copy  can  be  converted  to  computerized 
typesetting  input  at  1 200  words  per  minute  —  a  rate 
equivalent  to  30  keyboard  perforators.  This  throughput 
speed,  plus  the  high  accuracy  of  the  Autoreader, 
relieves  deadline  pressures  and  assures  cleaner  copy 
even  in  the  early  editions. 

For  more  information  call  or  write: 


1 7  T udor  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139  —  (61 7)  661  -8600 


The  early  one  in  Denver  greets  tlie  tlawn  and 
212,245  daily  subscribers  with  a  fresh,  lively  product 
packed  with  sports,  financial,  national,  international 
and  local  news  that  happened  yesterday  afternoon 
and  evening.  It's  a  ,\ei(¥paper. 

The  early  one  in  Denver  appeals  to  those  who 
enjoy  the  pleasures  ot  Colorado  and  the  challenges 
of  nature,  alter  they  have  read,  digested  and  enjoyed 
Colorado’s  vital  morning  tabloid.  It  s  a  iVcii^paper. 

The  early  one  in  Denver  serves  well  an  expand¬ 
ing  economy  with  remarkable  gains  in  total  adver¬ 
tising  (through  August,  ahead  16.6%,  a  gain  of 
4,418,098  lines)  and  solid  circulation  gains  in  its 
primary  marketing  area.  It’s  a  Nciopaper. 


The  early  one  in  Denver  is  published  just  25  miles 
from  where  this  picture  was  taken.  It’s  a  Ncntspaper; 
a  tabloid,  and  a  good  one. 

ABC;  Publisher's  Statement  9/,V) '72  — .Media  Records.  August '72 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  the 

Rocky  Mountain  Nev;8 

So  much  of  Colorado  does 
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